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fhe Council has decided to forward the name ol 
Willem Marinus Dudok of Holland to His Majesty the 
King as a suitable recipient of the Royal Gold Medal for 
- It is the custom to award this medal every third 


to some distinguished foreign architect or man of 


ence or letters Whose work has promoted the advance 
M. Dudok is the third of his compatriots 

so honoured: the last award being also to a Dutch- 
an, the venerable Dr. H. P. Berlage, who died in the 
mmer of 1934. That two foreign awards should be 


architecture, 


de to Dutch architects in succession adds significance 
th wibutes. The architecture of Holland has always 
en a source book into which English architects have 
pped. Ever since our knowledge of good bricks came 

is across the sea we have been ready to learn from 
Jutchmen, but never more than to-day. The import- 
ice of the contributions made by M. Dudok and his 
mpatriots to English architecture show not merely that 


glishmen, as always, have been ready to learn from 
proad but that in architecture as in much else Holland 
nd England think and act alike. 


Monday, 11 February, at 3 p.m., Sir Frederick 
Aenyon, formerly Director and Chief Librarian of the 
ritsh Museum, will open an exhibition of books and 
rawings from the R.I.B.A. Library, which is to be held 

he Institute Exhibition rooms until 6 March. The 
ibrary has had to wait 100 years for this opportunity 
display the treasures which it has accumulated by gilt 
nd purchase from the first days of the Institute’s life, 
hen Sir Charles Barry gave £20 to purchase books as a 
inkoffering for his victory in the Houses of Parliament 
ompetition, [A precedent which might well be 
lowed even to-day.] All members and their friends 
ill be welcome at the opening. 


The Exhibition will attempt to reveal, not only to 
mbers, but to the lay public, some part of the great 


wealth in our possession. Since, until the move compelled 
the clearance of storehouses in Conduit Street, not even 
those most intimately concerned with the Librarv were 
it is probable that the 


majority of members are still ignorant, and will welcome 


aware ol all that we possess, 
this opportunity of enlightenment. Pride in our posses- 
sions is certainly not the least of many excellent reasons 
an exhibition: but there are others: The 
architect should be above 


for holding 
all professional men a man of 
wide culture. The are hitec t whose knowledge of archi- 
tecture extends no further than his own practice will, 
at the least, be a dull fellow and probably a bad architect. 
At all times architecture and its literature have been 
intimately connected; as much now as ever, when 
technical knowledge is valued highly, and_ technical 
books account for over half the annual additions to the 
Library. A 


learnt their good practice from books, and how they 


realisation of how previous generations 
displayed it in their drawings is one thing which the 
Exhibition will show. But for those who are not inclined 
to patronise didactic exhibitions, it can with equal justice 
be claimed that this will be an exhibition designed 
much {to entertain as to teach, with the qualification that 
the two purposes may not in fact be very 
are well exploited. 


far apart if they 


The first of the informal general meetings, held on 

) January, was very well attended, and the discussion 
was both lively and interesting. The case in favour of the 
subject “Are Standardised Units of Design Necessary,” 
was stated by Mr. E. A. A. Rowse [A.]; he was followed 
by Mr. S. i pons [F.], who gave 
against. Mr. G. Grey Wornum [F.] was in the chair. 


l'aylor the case 


Early in the proceedings the employment of standar- 
dised units became related to the problem of reducing 


costs in housing. The speakers against held that their 
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use would result in an appalling uniformity of life, would whose knowledge of the classics does not e1 ther 
deprive the architect of work, and that the alleged read in Greek or Latin, his translations h: Iven th 
reduction in costs would be negligible. ‘Those in favour proper background, without which mere uitectuy 
argued that architecture should be background to knowledge of ancient monuments is vapid useless 
life and the other arts, that variety in massing would ind they have revealed not less than t Yow 
avoid monotony, that the combination of units into phrases of classical literature the beauty ot! 
buildings, together With site planning and the creation guage. His faultless use of English is one thi | 
of amenities, would provide abundant work for the which all those will remember who have in 1 . 
architect. and finally that the mass production ol the pleasure of listening to his speeches Lnstit 
standardised units had reduced costs enormously in other meetings. Dr. Mackail is, too, the biograph« Wil 
industries, and therefore that it could bs le to do the Morris—a biography to read and read agai ( : 
same thing in building. with added pleasure, not only for the Willi \Lorris 
reveals, but for the revelation of its author. \ 

At the end of the main discussion, a secondary one this opportunity of recalling Wwe XEN Pp S 
supervened on the meetings themselves e subjects Dr. Mackail has contributed to these pages 
dates, times and the manner of holding the meetings were “Lay | houghts on Architecture,” in the Jourya 
discussed. It was finally agreed that the manner and 2 April 1932, and more recently a paper © Will 
particularly the arrangement of the seating (the meeting Morris sala April 1934: In conclusion, ai me 
was held in the Foyer of the Henry Jarvis Hall) should be t ers leading osha dpe New Year's Day, cai 7 
even more informal and that the subjects, dates and times ‘Its td academic, oust the CSEEEATY Sense, OL WhON 
of the other three meetings to be held in this session King has conterred this high honour, but tn all-row 
should be left to the secretaries of the Standing Com- champion of the unity and interdependence © 
mittees to decide. The date of the next meeting has told tributaries, literary and other, which m 
new teen Ged for Wedue:day, 90 Fein eae rich spiritual inheritance of modern man. 

Tea will be served from 5.30 p.m. ‘The subjec r dis- 

cussion will be ‘‘ How can the usefulness of the R.I.B.A. Phe meeting of the R.1.B.A. on Monday, 14 J 

be improved ?” when Mr. Edward Maute criticised the works s 
for the annual award of prizes and studentships 

Pe eee fully reported in the next number of the Jo 

Phe Social Committee ALS OFS SiS 2 Prost amainic Ol which will also appear Mr. A. H. Moberly’s address 
music to be given in the Henry Florence Hall ae kaee students, and photographs of all the prizewinning di 
evening ol Monday, 25 | ebru iry. De tails wut br ings and as many of those which earned commendati 
announced later. lhe Henry Florence Hall has already as we can manage to include. This numbet 
proved its efficiency as an ex! muon TOOM, as an JOURNAL has as its leading article Mr. Theodore Fv! 
auditorium for speaking and as a ballroom. ‘This forth- report of the tour he made in 1934 as the first holdet 
coming function will doubtless prove th tit is as equally the Henry Florence Studentship of Hellenistic resear 
useful as a room for the hearing of music We can take this opportunity to remind members th 


applications for the 1935 award of these Studentsh 
We must apologise for the omission of Dr. J. W. may be made until 1 February. 
Mackail’s name from the list of those who received 
New Year’s honours, which was published in the last Che Members’ Room in the new building has 
JouRNAL. Our pleasure at the supreme distinction been provided with a large number of non-technit 
of the Order of Merit, which His Majesty has weekly and monthly reviews and magazines, so that 
conferred on Dr. Mackail, was such that | may properly be a recreation room for visitors to t! 
kept apart so that a special note could be written in building. Architectural periodicals, except for % fe 
these columns to convey the Institute’s appreciation, which are duplicated in the Members Room, are all! 
Through the kind of mischance which. to editors, may the Library. Non-professional journals to be seen ar 
seem to be the workings of an evil influence, but to more Country Life, The London Mercury, Punch, The Illustrate 
normal people are known to be of much more mundane London News, The Sphere, The Graphic, The Sketch, 1 


origin, the paragraph was omitted. Dr. Mackail’s con- Tatler, The Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News, 1 
nections with architecture are manifold. To thousands 


Mus Name Was 





Countryman, The Spectator, and The New Statesman and Na 
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HELLENISTIC A 


HENRY FLORENCE 


BY THEODORE 


> 


THE 
FYFE, M.. 

FOREW 
\t holder of the Florence Bursary, I thought it best to 


le survey in the field of enquiry laid down by the 


a 





the Greek and Hellenistic Architecture | the 
ean Basin, with special reference lo the Eastern 


Realising, lo some extent, the complexities of the 
vreal 


Meditery 
Wediterranean. 

l decided to devote particula attention to the 
g nives of the Hellenistic Age, that is, to Alexandria and 
I h: and if not to Pergamum to the same extent, onl 


cas already in a more advanced state of investigation. 


ommencing with the principal museums in Western 
the Louvre, 


and by 


) j } 
chich have important Greek collections 
. Rome and Naples (Berlin I had seen recently 

) Palestine, Transiordan, Syria, Asia Minor, Greece 


rope 


BURSARY 
A. (CANTAB), F. 
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RCHITECTURE 


1932-1933 


REPORT, 
’.R.1.B.A. 


ORD 
South Italy and Sicily, I hoped to collect suffi tent data for th 


eroundwork of a comparative study of Hellenistic Architecture. 


Generally speaking, the tour as I originally planned it has bee 
carried out, with the ex eption of Cyrene. 
I had seen previousl) Athens, Eleusis and Epidauros, in 
but I was aware that Athens would require fresh atten- 


Greece, 
lgora excavations of the Americans. 


lew of the Athenian . 
Delphi and Olympia, most obviously, but als 
both in the Peloponnese; Basse, because it 
is the greatest crux of Greek architecture and immensely interest- 

as the precursor of the apen cella ype of Hellenistic te mple 
Tegea, because it was the most important 
3.C., and therefore ver) 


lion UI 
I had to see 
B ISSA and Teve a 


“He 
with internal buttresses: 
temple in Greece of the fourth century 1 
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near in date to the sreat A H 


purely Hellenistic sites 


was certainly the most important 


I knew that the great field op 
selection. but I placed Didy 
preserved of the sreat Hell 


Hellenistic cent) fhal 1 Cas al 
lo aa rak de ys ¢ hei 1/2é@) 
tainly the most 


the 


S€é 


supe? bly f / wed 


whe n in Aleppr I made a day 
Church of St. Simeon Siylites (h 
teresting Early Christian ru 
vaulted halls and stairway the h 


theatre al \/ letus. hala‘t Sip 
of the fourth-centur) 14 174 al 1? 


( lassi al tradition. 


sorbed as much as 1 could the 
had the good fortune to go over the ¢ 


g 
at Jerusalem 
Harvey, the Consultant 
The spacious ettinge of the D 


even more majestic than tha the B 
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HELLENISTIC 


* Thal vague and Ja 1 Ore 
no misuse could be more flagra 
o/ the third and seco enturies. 

J. B. BU 

Hellenistic architecture conti 
Greek architecture, and was mere¢ 
in Roman architecture, but its det 
festations. In the first century A 
succeeding centuries, the arcl 
its western provinces was difl 
eastern provinces of the empire. ‘T] 


Hellenism, 
1 all late H 


itely imbued with 


Oriental elements. h 


work in these eastern provinces, thet 


to find a Greek spirit which 


itself. In Palestine and Syria 


overlapping the beginnings cf Chri 


c 
LOL re 


result, the term ““Roman” 
regions, even up to the fourth 


nomer. All of this is 


work 


Hellenistic. Lethaby, with his kee1 


tials, confirms the best historic 
that Hellenistic 
“It appears more 


detail 


architecture w 
Grae oil 


Hellenistic! 


( learly 


was in fact 





Antiquities of Jonia, Part \ M 


—p. 17. 
" Ibid., p. 35. 
} J. B. Beazley and Bernard Ashm« 
—p. 96. (Cambridge University Press 
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A\fonreale for the second tin 


Mle? No é late? On, 

I hobed to see or repair work 

ned the urse of the tour to this end. I wa 
Important Hellenistic tomb lust 
Iria, were be ng disclosed wl 

pment plan of Herculaneun 
and I was also show 
k and Palmyra. At 


! 
SHOWN eve) me 


excavation 
I expected. 
1/¢ VYaNC 

I} mplele devel 
vas shown to 

rawings at Baalb 
it proceed ng, I 

] 


me; 


“was 
a long week-end 

ind Mr. Horsfield, as the guest o; \/ 
the site and buildings 

me the interesting ex 

At Izmir, I saw the Gr 

At Pergan 

wer the citadel and the A 
plan of the latter, unde) 

I was also MNOS i? 
the Athenian Agora excavations o Liner 
losed down foi the seas 

ations proceeding at ¢ 


ee 
Del) ADEE vpena 


{ ( [ MOU d 
Tl) } sh ve ed 
l eed) Ae siddo. 
fowen in process of excavation. 
NOU?) 
lates! 
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architect in chargi 


JELH LY 


the 


1a) he 


VY were ¢ 
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eae 
MINI, 


ARCHITECTURE 


( xcept Ih a | 


imited and local sense—there was no Ror 


rchitecture.’*= 
A { 
1iould 


ven 1 


architectural 


Hellenistic Age h 


urther though not strictly 


of. The 


ASpe( 


not be lost sight 


Such works as thos 
or th 


decorative painting on a large scale. 


in the National Museum at Naples—the mosai 
Battl 
sitions from Pompeii and Herculaneum 


in 


ire not onl 


cereal themselves, but an indication of the even great 

ork which preceded them, and of which they ai 
ilmost exclusively, copies.* It does not matter that 
Roman in date: 
spirit without any question. 


ol these works are actually they hay 
Greek 


It is 


tecture 


convenient to consider Hellenistic art and arch 
as commencing with the consolidation of th 
\Macedoni supremacy under Alexander the Grea 
Work of the first half of the fourth century B.C. 


red as purely Greek, but work which is later— 


an 
mM \ 1)t 


consid¢ 


certainly from the commencement of the last quart 


iat century—should be considered as Hellenistu 


mucl the beginning: it is better not to conside 


fo} 


definite ending, but to look for the spirit of Hellen 





whether it be in the first century A.D., or considera 
late1 

For historical aspects, I am mainly indebted to Mr. W. \\ 
Farn (Hellenistic Civilisation—2nd edn., London, 1930), Mr. E R 
Bevan ( The House of Seleucus—2 vols., London, 1902), and M. Piet 


Jouguet (.Vacedonian Imperialism and the Hellenization of tl 
translated by M. R. Dobie—London, 1928). 


is almost all the knowledge we possess of Greek 


e of Issus, and the wall paintings with figure com- 
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The: founts were the separate—but to some extent 
supremacies that began their existence 


interre! t 
r the death of Alexander in 324 B.c.: 


shortls 
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the pioneer work of Alexander; so that this empire 
extended nearly as far east as the Indus, with important 
centres of which Seleucia on the Tigris was only the 

















































the emaic, With its centre at Alexandria : (2) in western gate. 
or B. 1¢ Seleucid, with its western capital at Antioch The issues were rather simpler for the Ptolemies. ‘The 
eee tes; and (3) in mid-third century B.c.—the art and religion of Egypt were dominant and_ the 
Perea “ith its centre at Pereamum in Asia Minor. architectural output during the Hellenistic Age was 
There . definite school of sculpture which was largely, though not exclusively, Graeco-Egyptian. The 
he centre Rhodes, but this had no appreciable effect on environment was quite different in Palestine and Trans- 
archit . Towhat extent the three great supremacies jordan; yet with the Phoenicians on the coast, the Par- 
nterat and to what extent they adopted the forms of thians on the east, the Maccabeans in Judea, and the 
if pre-€X r arts with which they came in contact, are Nabateans in Arabia Petrea, the cultural influence of 
matte much interest. In considering, for example, Greek art was paramount. The study of Hellenistic 
the int ce of Alexandrian art in Palestine and Syria architecture in these regions is of absorbing interest. The 
and 1 lesser extent in Greece) we must realise the strong tradition of the earlier Greek culture which pre- 
, Ptolemaic invasions of Coele Syria and Greece. On the vailed in Asia Minor maintained a continuation of pure 
7 other hand, the widespread orientalism that is to be Hellenism which reacted on Pergamene art. In con- 
found in the Hellenistic art of Syria was due to the fact sequence, it was more classical (in the strict sense of that 
that the Seleucid empire endeavoured to consolidate term) than that of further Asia or North Africa. 
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THE GREEK CONTRIBUTION 


Athens and OL; mpia 

We must consider that the gre: 
fifth centuries B.c. was a powertul ind significant back- 
should 


h and 


1 period of the SIN 


sround, so that any study of the Hellenistic Age 


begin with a full appreciation of the earlier output An 
overhaul of its main sources yields important compara- 
tive material. ‘The Parthenon is the only Gr temple 
of major size in marble which has the greater part of its 
cella wall and the whole of its peristyle paving Intact on 
one long side. We note the importance ol ving as 
an outer base to the cella wall, the perte of the 
stepped base of that wall in relation to the s ile and 
character of the entire building. 

The Athenian Propylea show superb handling of laren 
marble masonry. At Didyma, some of the blocks are 
ereater, but there is a certain clumsiness of handling in 
the mouldings which abut on the threshold of the west 
doorway. The simplicity of the Athenian treatment is its 
strength. Both the Parthenon and the Pri lea shov 
ashlar work of a perfection which is rare ¢ Greece 
of the fifth century B.c. The beauty of the fitting of the 
large floor slabs of the Parthenor ell equally 
notable. 

The sculpture from the temple of Zeus in the museum 
at Olympia should be compared with work of a slightly 
earlier period that can be seen in other museums 


notably Delphi and the Athenian Acropolis. We see a 
handling of drapery which is architectonic. ‘The parallel 
or radial folds have a cross-section hich is like that of 
Doric flutings. These treatments indicate thi 


of sculptural and architectural forms which is so char- 


Harmony 


acteristic of the archaic period in Greek art; and it was 
a larger matter than that of the temple structures alone. 
An important temple had a multitude of cult figures in its 
precincts, which must have assisted the impression of 
wholeness. 


Bassa and Te Ga 


Nowhere is progression towards Hellenistic usagt 
better illustrated than at Basse and ‘Tege: he templ 
at Basse has raised problems since its re-discovery by 
Cockerell and Haller von Hallerstein, commencing with 
the remoteness and inaccessibility of its sit [ts Doric 
capitals are almost more Hellenistic tl Greek. They 


are unique for their date in the steep: echinus, 


vel the necking, with its thre YY ol archak 


character. Most unusual, also, he drattin 
the base of the cella orthostats: but tl matters ¢ 
detail have received less attentio tl nning ane 
general arrangement. 

Even nowadavys its most accessil pp Andritse 
itself an isolated centre with no thi xh x | e west). by a 
rough track of seven miles in wild and 1 intainous country 
possible only for hardened walkers or by riding a oted bea 

For the most recent research see 7 I / 1/ B ; 
by W. B. Dinsmoor— Metropolitan Mus S é Vol.: IV, 


p. 204 (New York, 1933 





The deliberate turning outside-in of the h GF aie 
Parthenon frieze suggests a designer who \ ‘amiliay 
with that frieze. The frieze may well have : n ra 
d’étre for the whole cella treatment. The im; int fa 
remains that the internally buttressed cella at |sisse y: 
the first of that tvpe, repeated at Tegea and ai Didyma: 

The date of the temple of Athena Alea legea 
placed at about 355 B.c., and Scopas, as scul -archi- 
tect, has been credited with its execution. It was a maio 
Doric tempte of the first class, the most important pl 
in Greece of the fourth century B.c.; the other i:nportan: 
one being the temple of Zeus at Nemea, In about 
30 years later.2 At Nemea there are thre andins 


columns: at Tegea, unfortunately, only groundworks and 
some cella orthostats. The temple had a cella of a sing! 
chamber, but with internal engaged semi-columns of 

different order from those of the peristyle. lt can |y 
regarded as the successor of Basse and the precursoi 

Didyma: an introduction to Hellenistic architecture o 
plan grounds alone, but with even more interesting cop- 


firmation of this in its detail. The Doric capitals of th 
external order show that extra refining down whic! 
became more evident still in the third and sex md cen- 
turies. Even more significant are the details of t 


internal order, which give us the real bridge between th 
respective exuberances of the fourth century in Gree 


nd the Syrian temples of early Roman times.! 


) J j 
Pp, sfum and Selinus 


For their siting, impressiveness and available material, 
Paestum in Magna Grecia and Selinus in Sicily are mor 
important than anything outside Athens and Delphi, not 
even excepting Akragas (Agrigentum). The three tem- 
ples at Pastum are intact to a great extent, and th 
Poseidon temple is in a more perfect state of preservatio 
than any other Greek temple that exists. Modern excava- 
tion has made the site of Paestum an ordered arrange- 
ment, in place of the lonely waste it was till the beginning 
of this century. ‘The western roadway which runs con- 
tinuously past the sea-fronts of the temples is in relation 
not only to them but to an extensive system of public 
buildings which was placed between the Poseidon and 
Ceres temples. ‘his had, as its focal point, another road- 
way proceeding towards the sea, which crossed th 
vestern road at right angeles. The town walls which la 
mm the east and south have been cleared and made ai 
intelligible part of this great system. Finally, the great 
paved space with its altar base at the east end of th 
Poseidon temple, makes that building much mot 
eltective. 


LD Ss Robertson, Greek and Roman Architecture Cambridg 
University Press. 1929), p. 145 and Appendix I, p. 320. TI 
Chronological ‘Vables and Bibliography in Prof. Robertso 
book, make us specially indebted to him. 

' The base course is the first evidence of a Hellenistic type. s 
most notably on the Mausoleum at Belevi (vide p. 368 below 
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Like Pa um, Selinus had a main paved street running 
wth an ith to the west of its acropolis temples, but 
o treat s of the two sites were, of necessity, radically 
aie ic port of Selinus entered into the heart of 

a tow! d divided it into two sections. From early 
the sixt!) century B.C, both sections must have been of 

qual importance, as each contained great temples. 


rom their impressive positions and close spacing, it is 

the two groups of temples must have marked 

n of great importance. What is now known 

the a lis site—containing temples A, B, C and D 
there is ertain knowledge of their true ascriptions 

ave been strorgly fortified. The evidences of 


9) eS 


ypears 
alling. es and towers on this section of the site are 
xtreme! iluable. 
\ proper study of Selinus must include the splendid 
hitectural pieces which have been removed from it 
nd whi ue finely displayed in the museum at 
Palermo: where also can be seen notable fragments from 
r Sicilian sites, especially Himera. The whole series, 
cether with the still earlier remains in the museum at 
ful Coreyra), are the most valuable in existence for 
lose study of stone and marble treatments in archaic 
loric. The upstanding gutter-parapets of Himera are 
-proneunced than those cf the archaic temple at 


phesus. This usage was abandoned in fifth century 

\ttica, but was revived in an Assyrian form = in 
late Hellenistic East, e.g., in the temple of Bel at 
vra. 


\ l f.. WUINE and coloured de OFQALION 


is impossible to deal with this great subject in any 
il here, but some additional notes may be given in 
ond section of this report. Sculpture must be 
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included because it is essential to recognise the traditional! 
uses of it in direct association with Greek buildings, not 
only in sculptured metopes, friezes, parapets, gutters 
and caryatids, but when free-standing, as in the Zeus at 
Olympia or the Athena Parthenos, If the study of Greek 
architecture is to be of any real value to the modern 
world of architects and craftsmen, it must be a whole 
study and not a partial one. We must, for example, 
think of the Parthenon not in its most obvious form as a 
sculptured building, but in relation to the known decora- 
tion of the Propylea which led up to it. Any con- 
sideration of the actual light effects of the Propylea, even 
as they exist to-day, will make the enthusiasm of the 
ancients over their painted walls and ceilings quite easy 
to understand.* 

Che synthetic use of colour as an accessory to interio1 
effects is a matter which interests us enormously to-day. 
We are beginning to discover uses for colour in a great 
variety of ways and circumstances. Full appreciation of 
the classical uses of it should be, therefore, of paramount 
importance to us. Colow 
Greeks, a matter of skilful adaptation to certain lights, 
of the use of reflected light, of the relative importance of 
natural material having rich colour quality, contrasting, 
in harmonious association, with applied colour on 
material which called for it. We find all these problems 
in front of us nowadays. It is this which makes the con- 


was, undoubtedly, to the 


templation of one of the supreme interiors of the world 
that of the basilican church at Monreale 
lation and delight. The airy spaciousness, the cool tran- 
quillity combined with splendour, and the beauty of the 
detail in this truly classic interior, all combine to give 
‘xists to-day of completels 


such a reve- 


the best impression that 
finished Greek and Hellenistic treatments. 


EGYPT 


ALEXANDRIA 


\lexandria was a Hellenistic creation and did not 
Greek city. In many respects it offers, up to 
present, the most valuable ground for the preliminary 
dv of Heilenistic architecture. Although, to-day. the 
emaic city is almost completely obliterated, the sites 
Pharos, Museum, Library, Royal Palace, Serapeum 
ther famous buildings are known, at least approxi- 
lv, and some of their foundation stones actually 
It is also highly probable that the great east-to- 

st thoroughfare (**Canopic Way”) of ancient Alex- 
roughly, on the line of the modern Rue 


Shae 


The pediment of the Gorgon temple, possibly dating from the 
h century B.c., has now been set up in the museum. 

See Pausanias’s Description of Greece. 

The dark patches visible under the sea, beside the new promen- 
m Cape Lochias, are probably foundation walls cf the Royal 


Fouad Premier. One need not go further into matters ol 
this sort. They can be studied fully in several publica- 
tions.* There are, however, actual remains of the Hellen- 


istic age which should receive more attention; notably. 


the catacombs of Kom el Shugafa and Aufushy, the 
tombs at Mustapha Pascha, and the fragments in the 
Municipal Museum. From all the evidences available, 
we find that the Ptolemies, who, after all, were Mace- 
Greeks, executed work in the pure Greek 
tradition, as well as work which was Graco-Egvptian, 
or even almost entirely Egyptian. 


donian 


Palace. Mr. Armstrong assured me that these showed as actual 
masonry, until quite recently. ‘They are now covered with seaweed. 


' See, particularly, vol. 4 of Methuen’s History of Egypt, by Edwyn 
Bevan—1927: and Breccia. E. M. Forster’s Alexandria, a History and 
Guide (1919) will also be found useful. 
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hom el Shugafa and Aufushy 
These catacombs would be 
alone. The for 
scheme for the production of 


} 
rock-cutl 


architecture deliberate 


the climax of 


an involved but considered a ch, no doubt bor- 
rowed from Egyptian temple usag 
bination of features which are 


1IOW a COMm- 


edly Egyptian 
and purely classical. 

Though they date from the first andl s nd centuries 
4D. mostly, and are therefore nominally Roman, there 
are earlier elements at Aufushy ar | th rutlook is He llen- 
istic of Egyptian type.! 


Mustapha Pascha 


The underground tombs at Mustapha Pascha now in 
process of excavation, * in sandhil near the sea 


about 33 miles from the centre of \lexandria. 


Their existence was unsuspected until about a year ago 


and they were discovered quite accidentally. Two 


separate systems have been disclosed, both consisting 


ALEXANDRIA 


Underground tombs at Mustapha Pascha 
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ALEXANDRIA 


Pharos site at Fort Kaid Bey 


about 2° { 


of two vestubule compartments each 


square and divided by a loggia, with tomb recess 
opening out on one or more sides. The staircase of on 
system is very complete. There were undoubtedly flat 
ceilings, but these have disappeared. The architectur: 
treatment is Hellenistic Doric of great purity, with 

without free-standing columns and_ wit 
no traces of Egyptian influence. ‘The major part of th 
work is cut out of the soft sandstone rock, but there is 
certain amount of masonry facing to supplement t! 


engaged or 


rock in places or to straighten it out. 

In the most important tomb recess the sarcophagus 
was of couch-type, a favourite form in Hellenisti 
tombs of the third century B.c. or later. ‘The recumber 
but the couch is a remarkabl 


{ 


piece of work with coloured plaster imitations of 


figure no longer exists, 


mattress and of shaped wooden legs.” 

Phe great value of this work at Mustapha Pasch 
the completeness of its Greek architectura 
features. Nothing so well preserved, apart from domesti 
has yet been discovered on any Hellenistic sit 
period, as these tombs 


lies in 


work, 
dating such 
can hardly be later than the second century B.c., an 
they might well belong to the latter part of the 


CeTritury. 


from an early 


1 . ° . 1 | , 
For descriptions, with illustrations and plans, see the excellet 


guide book Alexandria ad Eg yptum, by Dr. Ev. Breccia (late Director 
of the Munic ipal Museum), issued in English and French Bergan 
Istituto Italiano d’arti grafiche, 1922 


2 I am indebted to Dr. Adriani, the Director of the Munici 
Museum, who is conducting the excavations, for giving me | 
a 


facilities to take notes and photographs, and to make sketches of U 
tombs. 
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and the Pharos 
important open sites remaining in the 
f to-day are the Serapeum and the Pharos. 
iow left of the Serapeum is part of the plat- 
ily remarkable because it was raised artifi- 
entire extent, and not built wholly or partly 
was of vast extent, containing subsidiary 
ides the main one. In the Serapis temple 
tue of the god, apparently in the manner of 
pupil of Scopas, but of late Ptolemaic 
ist have been a tour de force, valuable to us as 
he technique of chryselephantine — statuary 
stage further than the Athena Parthenos and 


the Zeus at Olympia.? ‘The Pharos was regarded as one 

"> of the seven wonders of the ancient world.2 The build- 
> ings on its site, known as Fort Kaid Bey and now occu- 
yh pied as military post by the Egyptian Government, 
4 date to a great extent from the fifteenth century, though 

{ Mohamed Ali effected considerable additions and 
| reconstructions in the nineteenth century. The central 
a5 part, or keep, represents approximately, in area, the 








ABUSIR, NEAR ALEXANDRIA 


The beacon tower 
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base of the Pharos, and a proper examination of it is 
overdue. The original structure was a tall tower serving 
the purpose of a lighthouse, surrounded by a wide 
enclosure. It was square on plan with battered walls. 
Above this rose an octagonal portion surmounted by a 
circular lantern with a conical top, on which stood a 
statue. The whole structure was full of ingenuities 

staircases, inclined ramps, mirrors for the reflection of 
light, and all the mechanical contrivances which the 
most advanced minds of the day could invent, and 


Alexandria contained the greatest scientists of that 
age. Its form is known fairly closely, and all restorations 
on paper agree substantially. Its height has been 


estimated at over poo teet.” 


Canopus and Abusir 


Many Ptolemaic sites near Alexandria are vivid. 


though sadly neglected. Canopus, about 


8 miles to 
the east, on a fine site beside the sea, shows only hardly 
recognisable groundworks, but there are interesting 
fragments lying about, including twisted porphyry 
columns, probably of the Roman period. The Osireion 
at Abusir, about 30 miles west of Alexandria, is an 
imposing site, particularly from within and from outside 
its sea-wall. If, as is supposed, this was a temple of 
Osiris, it must have had an unusual plan, though 
probably it was an area which enclosed a temple. ‘The 
other important monument at Abusir is the beacon 
tower (presumably), the lower part a finely constructed 
octagon on a square base, and the upper part—ol 
smaller masonry—a circular tower on a projecting base. 
This structure, like the temple, is in a very ruinous state. 
Unfortunately, there has been no attempt to keep cithet 
of them in proper repair. 


The Municipal \Luseun 

For several things this is quite first class: (1) Fon 
its Hellenistic architectural pieces, which are admirably 
arranged and treated with suitable importance; (2 
For its Hellenistic sculpture, several pieces of which are 
original; (3) For its Hellenistic terra-cottas, which are 
in a class apart, as there are some completely coloured 
specimens; (4) For its Ptolemaic coinage. It is impossible 
to understand a most important side of Hellenistic art 
thoroughly, without visiting this museum. 


1 See Breccia op. cit. 


The others were: (1) The Zeus Olympios; (2) The Great Pyra- 
mid of Gizeh; (3) The Hanging Gardens of Babylon: (4) The Mau- 
soleum at Halicarnassus: (5) The Temple of Artemis at Ephesus: 


6) The Colossus at Rhodes. The three last mentioned were Hellen- 
istic works. 

See Bevan op. cit. and Breccia op. cit. D. S. Robertson 
op. cit., p. 185) thinks that the original structure may have been 
wholly square on plan with recessed storeys. The structure has been 
re-examined in the light of recently discovered Arab evidence in 
The Pharos of Alexandria—summary of an essay in Spanish by Don 
Miguel de Asin (communicated by the Duke of Alba). Proceedings 
of the British Academy, Vol. XTX, 1933. Iam indebted to Mr. ‘Tarn 


for this reference. 
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SYRIA, PALESTINE AND TRANSJORDAN tal 
A ene 


The Holy Land and the regions on the north, south * ,: og ahi FF a time 
and east of it are so remarkable that they demand a Ee agli ; head 
word of description. Their attraction to the Mace- % : oe 
donian Greeks can be understood. Whoever held the 
entire seaboard of these regions held the key to the East. 
The present political divisions broadly correspond to Re Uh i ’ . %: none 
what existed in pre-classical times, as they are more 01 me Bee & - antic 
less inevitable geographically. ‘The outstanding feature basil 

the Jordan valley—extending north and south for . i inter 





over 100 miles, falls from more than 1,000 feet above ‘ 4 usag 
sea-level at the source of the Jordan in the Hermon gee. of it 
range, to 1,300 feet below sea-level, where the river ends 7 | 4 slab- 
in the Dead Sea. The valley is closed in on the north is sectit 
by Hermon and the Damascus plateau, on the west by 
the mountains of Galilee, Samaria and Juda, and on 
the east by the mountains of Moab. A visit to the Dead 
Sea from Jerusalem is now an afternoon’s excursion 
: : . a BAALBEK 
Im a motor-car, but it means a gidd aqescent, as . 4 ’ 
. , ; } 458 Entablature fragments of Jupiter’s tempk 

Jerusalem is ensconced high up in the Judzan_ hills, plan 


2,600 feet above sea-level. Baalbek, in the Anti-Lebanon. Byza 


north of Damascus, has an altitude of 3,773 feet. Even the Anti-Lebanon. were capable of providing blocks lem 
the desert outpost of Palmyra is 1,310 feet above sea- of quite exceptional size in a lighter variety of this 
level. stone. The western substructure of the acropolis sho\ 

These facts about altitude are apt to es ape attention. three such blocks, which are all over 63 feet ‘in length: 
They help us to realise that so much mountainous country, and there is an abandoned block in the quarry, whic 


strongly volcanic, provides excellent building stone. is 70 feet. 


stone of very fine quality is prevalent in the e Baalbeh 

region. The quarries of Baalbek, situated in a 5] Baalbek is the best site to begin within Syria.! [tssetting. 
on an eminence = Over- 
looking the wide valley o 
the Litani and with the 
Lebanon range beyond, is 
worthy of its monumental 
character. The assemblag 
of units which commence 
with the propyleum and 
terminate in the ‘Temple o! 
Jupiter is the finest classical 
achievement in axial plan- 
ning that we are aware ct? 
The actual scale of th 
whole and the superb siting 
of the temple are most 


impressive. Phe temp! sail 
itself, like most Syrian ones, al 


has unfluted columns. Its 


Syria Is, above all, a stone country, but a dark basaltic 


Tray 
iOng 
ind 

ilon 
exce 
forte 
sout 
prod 
tures 


! ‘The term is taken in a wid 

sense, to include the classical 

“Coaele Syria’; i.e.,  practicall 

all of what we now call Syria 

Palestine and Transjordan, ex- 

cept a section of the coastal 

region, which was “Phoenicia 

2 Mr. A. W. Lawrence ha 

tansicsi suggested to me that the plat 

femple of Bacchus ew from south-west might have Semitic elements 
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entablat s Hellenistic in style, rich, but at the same street on the west side was a row of shops. A portion ot 
time sev The free scroll-work and recurrent lion- the front, with doors and windows, is still largely intact. 
heads ol cornice are in the direct tradition of Tegea There were doubtless shops on the other side of the 
and Prie street, but nothing here exists except groundworks, and 

It is thought by the French excavators now at work the hill beyond slopes very steeply to the wooded river- 
that the mple of Bacchus is later in date, but it is, bed below. , , 
none the less, pronouncedly Hellenistic.t Its plan, as In its detail treatments, Jerash shows some very in- 
anticipatiig the sanctuary motives of the Christian teresting characteristics. ‘The floreated lower parts of th 
basilica, is of great interest. ‘The engaged columns of its shafts of the engaged columns in the south gateway ar 
interior co lla wall carry on a late Greek and Hellenistic rare, though not unique.A Though there is very littk 
ysage. Tlie entrance doorway is the most beautiful work quite as refined as the best at Baalbek, there is a 
of its kind belonging to the classical age. ‘The splendid general sense of scale, even with varying column heights, 
slab-ceiling of the peristyle, slightly segmental in cross- which is admirable and striking. The propylaum is still 
section, shows a strong Oriental influence in the rich a noble feature, as also is the approach to the cathedral, 
carving | sculpture of the diagonally set panels. despite its patchwork additions by Early Christian 

Che “Circular Temple” shows almost Gothic freedom architects. Jerash has been aptly ‘described by Mr. 
nits adaptations of classical forms made to fit such a Horsfield as the most perfect town of the first, second 
mique treatment. The entrance doorway is exception- and third centuries A.D. now existing in Syria, Palestine 
ly interesting. It is an assembling of flat rounds and or Transjordan. , 
planes like those that are met with in sixth-century 
Byzantine work.? Both this temple and the Bacchus 
femple exhibit the panelled dado band at the top of 
he cella wall plinth, a characteristic which is found also 
t Palmyra and elsewhere in Syria. 

Apart froin the great interest of its planning and its 
letail, Baalbek is a tour de force of engineering con- 
struction. The sloped passageway, ultimately vaulted 
ver, leading downwards towards the entrance from the 
vest end of the great court, is an arrangement one might 
xpect for the provision of modern motor-cars, 


Arak el-Emi 

Arak el-Emir contains one of the most remarkabl 
buildings in Transjordan, and I regret that I was not 
able to visit it. Very few people have visited it, but Mr. 
Horsfield admits its great interest. The principal struc- 
ture, the purpose of which is not quite clear, was cer- 
tainly built before Roman times, quite possibly in the 
third century B.c., but it may have been partly rebuilt. 
lhe site is complicated, as there is more than one ruined 
building on it. It is difficult of access and off the beaten 
track in the mountains of Moab, between Amman (the 

eres ; , ‘aia Ptolemaic **Philadelphia”) and Jericho.® 

It is fitting to consider Jerash after Baalbek. ‘Though 
‘isa complete town and not a monumental arrangement Petra 
the sites of both demanded great stepways, not required Mhough I was not able to visit Petra, fine photographs 
in flat sites like Palmyra or Antioch. The situation of taken by Mr. Horsfield, coupled with others taken by 
lerash, on one side of a remote but beautiful valley in the American Colony Bureau in Jerusalem, give a clea 
lransjordan, is romantic in the extreme. Its main picture of the motives and detail at this amazing centre. 
ongitudinal artery, a colonnaded street running north It should be realised that the well-known rock-cut pro- 
ind south and nearly level in the main, forms a traverse ductions are not the only evidences. ‘There are important 
long the higher ground of the valley. This street is detached buildings, of which the most interesting is the 
exceedingly well preserved in its groundworks and is Kasr-el-Bint (“House of the Virgin’), constructed with 
fortunate in possessing a section of the colonnade at the massive stone blocks. These have been investigated in a 
south end, where a downward slope of the roadway has preliminary way by Wiegand, who also gives a rough 
produced a unique stepped arrangement in the entabla- drawing ofthe side door of E] Khazne (‘the treasury” 
tures. ‘There are important arched gateways, still largely the most famous of the rock-cut works.® ‘This remarkable 
intact. at the two ends of the road. the one at the south door might have been built by Baldassare Peruzzi, though 
end being associated with an oval forum surrounded by the capitals of its jambs also recall those of the inner pil- 
i colonnade. On the higher ground to the west of the asters of the Didymaion at Miletus. Itis difficult, at least 
street were a theatre and other important buildings, cul- until further examination has been made, to give any de- 
minating in the fine Temple of Artemis. The approaches _ finite data for the Petraan work. The best of it might well 
to this part of the site are by two stepped crossroads, be anterior to the first century A.D. In thinking of parallels 
vhich gave an opportunity—fully taken advantage of 


for entrance treatments of great dignity. Lining the ' of. some noble blocks in the Alexandria Museum. The motive 
; = 2 5 S ee S may have been a Ptolemaic one. 

> See de Vogiié—Le Temple de Férusalem (Paris, 1864). Also H. C. 

Butler in Publications of the Princeton University Archeological 

Expeditions to Syria, Division II, Section A, Part I. (Leyden, 1907. 

This is the fullest account, with restorations. 


Fully described and illustrated in Wiegand’s publication of 1923. 

f. the blocked-out architrave of the central west door in the 
Church of the Nativity at Bethlehem. 

For a good general account, see M. I. Rostovtsev’s Caravan 
Cities, translated by D. and T. Talbot Rice from the Russian (Oxford, 5 Petra Wissenschaftl. ver. des deutsch-tiirkischen Denkmaler- 
932). j schutz Kommandos—Berlin, 1921 
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its rock architecture we must not forget Medain 
silih, that «ill more inaccessible site on the road to 
Mecca whi. a1 has been described by C. M. Doughty in 
trabia De : but it would appear that the more slender 
utput of Maccabean tombs in the Kidron valley at 
ierusalen an important parallel, at any rate to the 


Creek-insp:red work at Petra; and there is evidently 
ees at Petra which is not so inspired. Wiegand sees in 
e rock-cut output a fantastic basis, and he regards it 
. due to craftsmen who were primarily scenic artists. 
\fr. Horsiield is not of this opinion, and he is our 
rincipal authority. ? 
lhe approach to Palmyra from Homs (the ancient 
nesa is one of the most remarkable experiences that 
¢ traveller can have; all the more so nowadays, when 
» swift transit of a motor-car shows the indescribable 
anges of atmosphere and colour in a series of rapid 
ctures. each emerging softly but suddenly, and fading 
as quickly. After the first 20 miles or so of hilly 
round. when all villages are left behind, the constantly 
ring mirage increases the element of fantasy. For 
-afier mile the route is taken along one of the many 
xe-long tracks, often deeply rutted, and, in wet weather, 
slimy, that run uneven 
round, or along stretches of perfectly flat sand; relieved 
y small inland seas with green tufts, providing no 
ourishment save to goats and camels. Then the hills 
i have kept monotonously apart, nearly join, just as 
ddenly as everything else that happens in this unique 
(he ground rises somewhat. The hills on the 


eacherouslv criss-cross on 


mev. 
tht become cliffs of sand, full of magical colour in the 
iernoon sunlight. An Arab fortress—the outpost of 
appears high up on the right. In a wilderness 
{stonv. uneven ground, the grave-towers show them- 
s: then, the rest of the ancient city, culminating in 
e Bel Temple and the Arab village, beside its vivid 
It must have had this remoteness always. 
On the direct route to Mesopotamia it was a resting 
lace between the 100 miles of introduction to the desert 
nd the real desert, which stretches as far as the eye can 
level eastern horizon—a beautiful 
lour in the spring. 


- 
mVvra 


itch of green. 


each to a sea of 





Palmrya is more comparable with Jerash than with 
but much still remains to be determined. 
(is rational to assume that the lay-out was part of a 
sradual process, which had a pre-conceived scheme. It 
not likely that any portion of it existed before the 


Baalbek, 





See Wiegand op. cit. Mr. and Mrs. Horsfield’s forthcoming book 
ithe Nabatwan output, to be published by the Cambridge Press, 
ll include a valuable account of the architecture. The only archi- 
al drawings of the rock-cut tombs are the admirable plan, 

vation and section of El Khazne, by the late F. G. Newton, pub- 

shed in the Palestine Exploration Fund Annual of 1911, unfor- 
nately small in the reproduction. They are quite accurate, as 
ey were based on careful survey on the spot. The great scale of 
he actual work is apparent. The main order is about 55 feet high 
ind the total front is well over twice that height. 
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Roman occupation, as M. Amy—the resident architect 

informed me that remains of true Hellenistic date are 
practically non-existent. It is noteworthy that there are 
no evidences of Hellenistic Doric at Palmyra. So far as 
I am aware there are no such evidences on any site in 
Syria, Palestine or ‘Transjordan, except at Jerusalem 
below, p. 363) and in the Tomb of Hamrath at 
Suweida, in the Hauran.? 

The Bel Temple is the greatest building at Palmyra. It 
belongs to the first century A.D., 


séc 


though its extensive 
walled and cloistered precinct is mostly of later date. The 
temple itself must be regarded as the most superb 
structure of the Romano-Hellenistic age of which we 
have any knowledge. We might well consider that within 
its highly original plan it assembled the most advanced 
features and the strangest details that were possible for a 
building of classical type; yet these were associated with 
lovely slender columns having the utmost purity of line. 
[ts builders must have commanded the best crafismen 
available, as the capitals of the external order were 
bronze presumably 
stone cores which we see to-day.* 


sheathings Corinthian—on the 
Palmyra as a whole is too great a subject to be dis- 
without much fuller knowledge than can bx 
obtained from a brief visit. but some of the detailed treat- 
ments are illuminating and vivid. Nowhere 
the Bel Temple and the tri-pylon 


cussed 


apart from 
can they be studied to 
better advantage than in the two sections of the Necro- 
polis at the western end of the site. The evidences are 
scattered about, apparently without any regular plan. 
Of the grave-towers, the tallest and most conspicuous is 
the “Elahbel” tomb, which is impressive both externally 
and internally. ‘This tomb is perhaps the most important 
monument of its class existing, though there are others of 
the same type, with variations, at Palmyra. Its treatment 
is Hellenistic, a true development from Greek work, both 
in conception and detail. It 
finished stone.4 

The ‘Painted is in the 
southern section of the Necropolis. It is underground and 


is wholly executed in 


Lomb” (or *"Trois Fréres’’ 


rock-cut, with a sloping dromos and a built-stone door- 
way in its front. It is rectangular in plan, about 12 or 


14 feet across and about 20 to 25 feet long.® Side 
recesses for burials (as in the grave-towers and in the 
Alexandrian tombs) open out between pilasters, and 


these, numbering three on each side, are continued 
along the end wall, which has a tympanum. A project- 
ing band forms a horizontal line right round above the 
pilasters. ‘he roof is a semi-circular barrel-vault. The 


2 See S. B. Murray, Hellenistic Architecture in Syria (Princeton, 1921 


For capitals of Corinthian type in Syria, particularly at Palmyra, 


see Les du chapiteau Corinthien, by Daniel Schlum- 
berger. (Extract from the Review, Syria, Paris, 1933. 


formes anciennes 


* Wiegand illustrates the interior of this and of the *“‘tamlishu”’ 
tomb by drawings from Cassas—( Palmyra, by Theodor Wiegand and 
others, 2 vols.—text and plates, Berlin, 1932). 


These figures are very approximate. ,They_may be understated. 
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whole of the interior is stuccoed with a painted finish. The 
side pilasters have figure treatments, the end ones, round 
1 trait heads. 


Antioch 

The situation of Antioch is different from those 
other sites that have been mentioned. Unlik« 
end Jerash, it has no pronounced ac ropolis, not 
nlike Palmyra it 


of the 
Baalbek 
was it 
dependent on steeply sloping ground [ 
was not in the desert. It was built on the 
greatest river in Syria—the Orontes 
smoothly through a wide valley, so wid to become 
almost a plain; yet, as river and site were nearer the en- 
closing hills on the south side of the v 

have crept up them a little. At its eastern e1 
widens out into a spacious plain many miles wide. At its 
through 


banks of the 
flowing 


here 


*town May 
id, the valley 
western end, it becomes the involved country 
which the Orontes plunges in its last tortu 
to the sea. 

Though there is now a fine road app: h on the 
south, from Latakiyeh on the Syrian coast, the natural 
approaches are from Aleppo ot and 
Alexandretta on the north. Both rout 
two miles in the wide, fertile valley 


windings 


from 


northern one then makes a com 
Antioch,” before turning in a 
towards a pass in the hills. By 
Alexander have entered Syria { 
passing the Cilician Gates. ‘The 
through wild, hilly country, with important 
nee 


Christian remains. Nearer Aleppo, appro iched through 


desolate and stony hills from the main road, is that 
wonderful ruin—Kala‘t Sima‘n. 

The site itself is grand and romanti [ts 
head on the Orontes offered opportunity for dramatic 
treatment, and some 4 miles west of this, the narrowing 
valley provided a higher plateau, overlooking beautifully 
wooded springs of water. This was Daphne, celebrated 
in Roman Antioch as a pleasure resort.1 Chance dis- 
covery has already afforded ample evidence of the 
luxurious villas that were built in its sylvan scenery in the 
fourth century. Not of this character was Mt. Silpius, 
frowning over the city on its southern side, and riven with 
deep clefts, one in particular containing a stupendous 
waterfall. From the track high up above the stream we 
can still approach the great ruined Byzantine bridge- 
head built by Theodosius, known as the “Iron-Gates.”’ 
One can imagine that the Antiochenes looked with mis- 
giving on Mt. Silpius. It was certainly their undoing in 
the sixth century, when the invading Persians swooped 
unexpectedly down the pass, stormed the Iron-Gates and 
involved them in utter destruction. 

Excavations at Antioch have now completed thei 
third year. They commenced in 1932, at the eastern end, 
on the low-lying beside the Orontes. Dr. 
Clarence Fisher, then acting as American Field Director, 


bridge- 


eround 


1 See Forster’s Antioch. 
* These panels are now respectively i1 
fortunately incomplete), in Worcester (Mas 
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believed that the island existed here, which A 
Great was said to have built upon at the end 
The Roman hippodrome was « 
building was quite near, and even partly 
surface. ‘The most important results of 1 
excavations, however, were three fine floor n 


century B.C, 


season's 
cs of the 
first century A.D. These were subject-pan ith 
metric borders, but two had rich floral inn: 


geo- 
ders jn 
addition." 

Events in 1933 necessitated excavation 
Che discovery of the **Yakto”’ mosaic? there 
by that of an important house having a lar: 
room higher up on the plateau. This cor 
and the even more 
*Thalassa”’ mosaic. The discovery of a bath « 


Daphne, 
I¢ lowed 
ruciform 
ned tne 
portant 


imber it 


**Huntress”? mosaic, 


the same region yielded another fine floor, 
l’owards the close of the season, Mr. W, A. ¢ impbell 
then acting as Field-Director) found that \: 
important discovery necessitated a return to the 
of the town. A chance pit dug by a cultivato 
disclosed white mosaic, which belonged to a large 


another 
eastern 
end 
room 
feet, having a floor of seven 
panels arranged round a large central panel. 

[t is noteworthy that all these mosaics belong to thy 
fourth century, and prove clearly that even at that late 
date fine classical paintings or mosaics were available 
for the artists to copy. The interesting discovery of a 
cruder but contemporary mosaic in a style which could 
be called Early Christian, shows that there were two 
schools of work in operation; or—as put by Mr. Campbell 

that when left to their own devices, the 
workers were not capable of producing work in the 
grand manner. None of these finds were much below 
the surface, as might be expected from their date. 

Meanwhile, in last season’s work (1934), Mr. Camp- 
bell proceeded with the eastern excavations. When | 
arrived in the early part of April, he thought he had 
struck the region of a thermal building, of which the 
large room before mentioned might be the central hall. 

It is obvious that a lengthy and difficult campaign 
lies in front of the explorers. The production of a definite 
plan of the ancient city in any of its phases, if possible at 
all, will involve many years of strenuous work. On the 
other hand, the discovery of mosaics is a very hopeful 
sign, apart from the intrinsic value of these evidences. 
Mosaics usually indicate defined floor areas, and these, in 
turn, mean plans. It is not unlikely that some of the 
deeper and more undisturbed areas will yield structural 
material in position, or in fragments. Such discoveries 
would be of the utmost value. We have hardly any 
knowledge, at present, of an Antiochene contribution to 
architectural style in the Hellenistic Age; but the 
mosaics lead one to expect architectural settings of equal 
importance. At its best, the site will disclose the most 
interesting Hellenistic lay-out in existence. At its worst, 
it will almost certainly continue to yield mosaics. 


measuring 60 feet by 25 


mosaic- 


A curious affair, mostly hunting beasts. This motive seems 
strongly Oriental. 
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is been found already to make Antioch of 
ice to our knowledge of Greek and Hellenistic 
\an any other sites except Pompeii and Her- 


Enough 
greatel 
paintin 
culanet 
Palestir 
Helle .stic work in Palestine proper, apart from the 
is actual output was comparatively meagre, is 
icult to grasp than that of Syria and Trans- 
jordan: vet de Végué, in his great book—-Le Temple de 
“Frusa 1864)—sensed with truth the wider implica- 
tions 0: such important later monuments as the Dome 
of the Rock and the Golden Gate. ‘The profound interest 
that has been maintained since the Crusades in the 
baildines of the first Christian emperor and of his suc- 
cessors- centred in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
and the equally great interest of modern times in the 
early Arab work at Jerusalem, have tended to distract 
from the Hellenistic influences that certainly 
both of these manifestations. That Palestine, 
the powerful influences of Judaism, could still 


fact th: 
more C 


attenti 
affected 
despite 

1 Just before going to press, I heard from Mr. Campbell that at 
the close of the 1934 excavations, he had made many discoveries, 
including the location of a Hellenistic colonnaded street 10 metres 


ANTIOCH. 


Mosaic of Fourth Century A.D., 
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exhibit work that was strongly Greek, can be seen in the 
tombs of the Kidron Valley; but it is a more fascinating 
study to trace the later and more elusive influences of 
Hellenism in the mosaics of the Dome of the Rock and 
the carved mouldings of the Golden Gate. 

Dr. Mayer dates the “Absalom” Tomb (and presum- 
ably the others) as Maccabean work of the second 
century B.c. He ascribes the finest of the ‘“Tombs of 
the Kings” (known as Queen Helena’s) to the first 
century B.C. 


In concluding this portion of my Report, I am well 
aware of its limitations. I was unable to visit Dana, 
between Aleppo and Alexandretta; also Sanamein, 
Suweida, Si, and other important places in the Hauran. 
All of them are deeply interesting, and all show strong 
Hellenistic influence. ‘The Haurdan is a study in itself, 
which demands a considerable amount of time. H. C. 
Butler’s admirable work on its monuments is wel 
known.” 


below the modern road to Aleppo; and that he had dug up “‘quanti- 
ties of fine mosaics.” r.. F. 

* Architecture and Other Arts (New York, 1904). See also Princeton 
University Archeological Expeditions to Syria, 1904-5 and 1909 


> 
{|Pavto: Mr, W. A. Campbell—by permission 
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SOTIVE 
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The comparatively narrow 
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throwing 


islands, 


west. Contain d 


yf whi h seve! 


centres: the Macedor 
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open whole of 


also the iruits 


fluence, resulted in 

Alexander and his successors— the buildin 
and the transforming of old ones in the are 
Those that remain most architectural 

from Sardis (from N. to S. and from S$ 


coastal region), are Pergamum, 


ad-Meandrum, Priene, Miletus, Didyma, 
Telmissos, Termessus, SAiyor and Asp 
in a class by itself. It was originally tl 
ancient Lydian monarchy, made famot 
century B.C. by the Temple of Cybel 
some 50 miles in a straight line aln 
Smyrna, but it was directly accessible 
the Hermus river. 

This, of course, is not the ful ( 

Greek and Hellenistic—in Asi 
Seleucid colonisation in. thy rd 
were Ov€EI $O cities, additi { S 
tioned, west of the Halvys riv d 
tains. By far the greater numb ere 
half of the country. The most import 
at Aizani and Aphrodisia: 

'Teos, Halicarnassus, Magnesia (Ma iz 
Sillyon, Aspendus, Aizani, Aphrodisias Sat 
in the Report, as I was not able to visit tl I 
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MINOR 
From what has been done on some of th« € remo 
sites alone, between the first publication ot} Intiqn 
Jonia in 1769 and Niemann and Peter book o: 
Pamphylia and Pisidia in 1892, it is obvi at the) 
re untold possibilities Asia Minor for itectura 
id archeological research; and apart fro1 record. 
¢ of available material, systematic « ition 
Purkev has only been carried out on soni 1e Mo} 
mous or more approachable sites, 
lz r (Smyrna both for accessibility al tra 
ing facilities, is now the most convenient oe l centy 
wv the coastal region of south-western Asia or. Th 
ul from it, going northwards, is near the Crossi 
e Hermus river on the way, for most of the 60 miles t 
Bergzam Pergamum) ‘The railway going ith cu 
cr the Smyrna peninsula, with monoton hills o 
ard side. Beyond Selchouk (the ion fo 
Ky ] proceeds for several miles throug! ( elightfu 
ill country, parallel with a tributary of the Ephesu 
er and full of Roman remains. Magnesia is passed, 
quite close. Finally, we emerge, with a feeling of exhilar- 


bounded b 


as the 


smiling, 
jouat seemingly extensive 
asterly direction. This is th 
the Ma inder, whicl h extends for about 
Anatolian plateau 
It runs in a north-easterly direction for the last 
,0 miles from the sea, varying from five to eight miles i1 
— absolutely flat, with cultivated and p: 
which is very green in the spring. 
the ancient sites is Séke, 


ion, into a wide, open country, 


distant blue hills, eye Cal 
h in a soutl plain « 
niles fron 


a-ending at 


200 1 


in the to its se 


Miletus. 
isture land 
The best local centre for 
a town of some 10,000 inhabi- 
nd the seat of a Kaimakam. It is the terminus of; 

line from Selchouk, has important liquorice 
works, and is situated in a healthy position on the nort! 
side of the plain, four miles east of Priene. 


tants a 


} 


prancn 


Prien 
Of the three great Hellenistic sites near the mouth 0 
the Meander, Priene has the finest natural situation. I 


is on the northward slope bounding the plain and con- 
sists of a series of terraces, partly artificial, approachable 
both ends, but more readily from the east. The 
necessitated stone retaining walls of 
considerable height and length, particularly for the lowest 
stage containing the gymnasium and the stadium, som 
below the rest of the town and with a 
intervening. The intermediate » widest 
flat ‘a ice and contains the spacious agora, with the coun- 


irom 


forming of these 


clistance steep 


sli ype stage iS the 


cil chamber (ecclesiasterion) rising above it on the next 
lope. The top slope contains a large aes of the domes- 
quarter, the theatre—at the back, in a rising 


( slope 
behind a dip—and the dominating came of th 

of Priene, the platform of the Temple of Athena with its 
retaining walls on west and south sides. The mau 
runs and west, and where it reaches the 
temple platform slopes downwards rather steeply to tht 


1e whole 


stone 


street east 
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western gate. From every point of view—fron 


the gradual ascent, from the ago ( 
from the temple platform witl 


the plain and the western sea— Price is O1 
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arranged 
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most perfect Ionic structure o 
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s20 B.C. 
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AMNile lus 


The situation of Miletus is ve d 


of Priene. It lies at the westeri 


distance from the south bank of the Mean 


broad, slow-moving river about 70 yard 


whole of this area is difficult to understand 


out prolonged study and full know 


facts. When Miletus, which is on a slight riss 
built, it jutted out into the sea as peninsula 


1 
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harrow nec k to connect it wit LI mainiand 


impressive thing on thx 


site 18 the th tre. 


hill-backing and was constructed as 


monument from the ground. he great sid 


the structure with their semi-circular doorw 
narrow and wide courses of masonry alternatit 


Hellenistic work of the Roman period. The vaulted « 


t 


ridors and staircases are most impressive. in k 


one of the largest and most ambitious of tl 


theatres. 


The remains of Miletus are scattered ove 


and a site that is on 


series of indul 


middle of a great plain is apt to be bewilderi 
be impossible, without ereat expense, to keep 
in order, and the going is arduou plac Che 


ments lying about, illustrating all perio f Gi 
Hellenistic architecture, 


ee 
would 


of them are very interesting. 


Didyma 
One goes to Didym: 


der from Séke (passing 


crossing the river by 


if 
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Price 


r) } 
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Miletus, and travelling for son 
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miles distant. The west front of the temple | 
Lhe Temple of Apollo Didymeeus is the mi 


early Helleristic monument in existence. ]1 





nent marks the end cf the great building | 1 of the 
latter half of the fourth century B.c., whi ncluded 
Priene, Sardis, the later Artemiseion at Ep! and the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. It is true 1 Didvn 
not finished till Roman times, though a ink 
alle d Hi Ihe nistic. 
Phe cella of the Didymaion was a deep pen to 
the sky, with a high podium and a pilast atmen 
ve it. The podium was necessary as a i to the 
indiose stepway at the east end and its t\ le bas- 
LiOnNS he bastions are in reality hollow ; contain 
t lower of two cleverly constructed wavs mn each 
1cle these lower ones being sloped passa: Ss witl 
tone-vaulted ceilings, and the upper ones ¥ stair 
cases with large-scale fret patterns in flat re on. the 
cilings. ‘lhe lower passageways lead up through smal 
doorwavs in the front of the bastions, to tl yronaos 
Phe stairs have no connection with them, but lead to th 
upper structure of the temple-end from the raised “‘vestj- 
bule’ above the pronaos, Except for the fine fret pattern 
the weakness of this motive is its small scale in relation to 
the rest of the temple. ‘The box-like bastions with small 
doors are ingenious but unreal and trifling. ‘Vhe archi- 


s, in fact, attempting something that was almost 
incapable of solution; and it was not repeated. ‘Vhe more 
orthodox arrangement of the cella as a_ hall slighth 
raised above the peristyle, offered opportunity for thi 
later Syrian treatments (particularly the grand “ bar- 
oque’’ one at the north end of the Bel Vemple at Palmyra 
hich are so interesting in relation to sanctuary treat- 
ments in the Christian church. 

Nevertheless, the scale of the Didymaion as a whole is 
immense, and it is splendidly kept throughout except for 
this matter of the staircase bastions. Actual sizes are ver\ 
great, yet the handling of the marble shows both vigow 


W 


nd delicacy. The sloped passageways from the vestibul 
to the cella are splendidly masoned. The simple wall- 
moulding below the flat ceiling in the upper stairs was 
coloured red. The interspaces of the fret pattern were 
coloured blue. ‘The frets may have been black. 
he architraves of the great door are more normally 
classic than those of the Svrian doorways, but the front 
and back vary in treatment. ‘They are built in the 


Greek manner, as posts of marble, existing on one side to 

height of 14 feet. Such enormous blocks——these ar 
» feet 84 inches wide and about 7 feet deep follow the 
tradition of the Athenian Propylaa. At Baalbek, th 


elaborately carved architraves of the great doorwa\ 
vetween the courts are built in courses, though thev ar 


CXCE pt onally large ones. 
ij 
Che first break, towards the sea, in the confined valley 


running south from Smyrna, is the plain on which ncient 
Ephesus was placed. Itis roughly about three-quarters ofa 
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Dipyma. ‘Temple of Apollo. 
| 


Column base at east end 
milewide, north tosouth,and 
two miles long, east to west. 
It is nearly always marshy 
in places, particularly at the 
seaward end, where, in early 
days,the mouth of the River 
Caister expanded intoa lake, 
which formed the inner port 
ofthe city. The plain is parti- 
ly closed atits higher, land- 
ward end by an_ isolated 


a 


massif, the highest spur of 


which rises steeply. Farther 
down the plain, on its south 
side, was a hill which jutted 
into it and formed a screen 
lor the inner port. The 
Artemiscion was grandly 


placed in the higher part of 


the plain, inland from the 
jutting-out hill. On _ the 
seaward side of this hill was 
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the Hellenistic city. The site has many attractive features. 
‘The view looking inland from the higher slopes of the city 
is romantic and the site of the Artemiseion itself is im- 
pressive; but one realises how diflicult it would be for even 
a great building to hold its own in such surroundings. 

The Hellenistic city of Ephesus probably owed its 
existence very largely to Lysimachos, who held complete 
sway over much of western Asia Minor at its most vital 
time— the beginning of the third century B.c. The whole 
site is well worth careful study, and as its main north 
to south street has now been properly cleared, the values 
of the two sections of the city—one on the plain and the 
other on the slope—can be apprehended without diffi- 
culty. A great deal has been done in tidying up, but 
many fragments could still be removed to the museum at 
Smyrna with advantage. 

Curning now to the Artemiseion, one must realise that 
in its original condition it stood on a great platform, with 
a processional way proceeding from its western front 
towards the sea-gate. With its vast precinct, it might 
have dominated the landward end of the plain with a 
reasonable measure of success: having, as a background, 
the picturesque rising ground on which the modern 
town of Selchouk now stands. Nothing is visible of the 
ereat platform. In winter the site must be mostly under 
water. All this sounds disappointing, but there is a great 
deal that repays examination, and the site itself seems to 
stand out more clearly if some time is spent there. 


Belewvi 
The interesting Mauseoleum which has been revealed 


at Belevi is about 20 miles from Selchouk (Ephesus), in 
a direction east of north, on the ancient route to Sardis. 





General view of Hellenistic City, east side 
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ooded 
valley overlooking a considerable lake. A mass of rock, 


roughly rectangular, forms the basis of the structure. It 


The site is on rising ground at the edge of a quiet \ 


was faced with dressed stone down to a moulded base- 
course standing on a stylobate of three grades. ‘The 
podium being arranged in this v het uppe 
structure founded on the top of the rock, consisting of a 


cella (in all probability) surrounded by a colonnade, and 
carrying, presumably, a wooden roof or a py1 
of stone. At the rear of the podium is a high, narroy 
chamber, in an enlarged cle{t of the rock, containing th 
stone sarcophagi. One of these still remains in a good 


state of preservation, with its recumbent 

It is probable that the podium was topped with a 
order of the 

Josef Keil. 
who is directing the work, has already published a tenta- 
tive restoration on these lines, but I understand that it 
does not entirely represent his latest conclusions. Dr. 
Keil has also most admirably assembled together, on thi 


Hellenistic Doric entablature and that the 
peristyle above was proto-Corinthian. D1 


site, the fragmentary elements of the two entablatures. 
The details throughout are extremely interesting and the 
base-courses of the podium, in particular, offer valuable 
comparative material for the Mausoleum at Halicar- 
nassus. Even more important is the comparative data 
that will be made available for the heights ctual and 
relative—of the podium and superstructure in relation 
to the plan dimensions of the monument. 

In the absence of inscriptions it is impossible, a 
sent, to have any exact knowledge about the builders on 
date of the Belevi monument. From the purity of the 
details it would appear to me to be of the third century 
B.c. I understand that this is also Dr. Keil’s conclusion. 


-ergamum 

The siting of Pergamum is a complete contrast to that 
of Antioch and Alexandria, which a 
Pergamum was a fortress site, placed on a high hill 
which is entirely isolated and which has a crowning 
eminence forming a level plateau, generally from north to 
south, but with steep declivities all round. The main 
mass of the hill is also very steep on its south side, and it 
ison this side that the lower part of the Hellenistic city 
was placed. Between this lower part—which contained 
the Gymnasium and the Demeter Sanctuary 
upper city, there is a considerable intervening 
ground which rises gently. 
tial part of the town was situated, but it has not yet been 
excavated. The upper city was the kernel of the whol 
site, containing, in order of level, the Market, the Zeus 
Altar, the Library, the Athena Temple, th 
Roman) and the topmost buildings——the n 
the storage of grain and munitions, and possibly, the 
Queen’s Garden. Combining the centre of this group of 
buildings on the west side is the Theatre and the lone 
walk leading to the Dionysus (later, Caracalla) Temple. 
‘There was, undoubtedly, a palace in this upper city and 


there was also a palace in the lower city to the east of the 


re both on the le vel. 


and the 
space ol 
On this, the general residen- 
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BELEVI, NEAR EPHESUS 
Proto-Corinthian capital from Mausoleum 


Gymnasium. This lower palace was excavated by Wie- 
gand and others about five years ago, together with the 
magazines of the upper city. The remainder oi the site 
was excavated by Humann, Conze, Dorpfeld and others, 
from 1869 till well into the present century. 

The enclosing walls of this great site are now mostly oi 
Roman date in their upper portions, though earlier 
masonry is generally visible below throughout, but the 
precipitous declivity of the upper city on the north-west 
has a splendid untouched length of Hellenistic retaining 
wall, the lower part of which is stepped in slightly pro- 
jecting regular stages, the upper part being vertical. The 
whole wall is about 45 to 50 feet high. There is also 
ome Hellenistic buttressed walling to the Gymnasium 
in the lower city. In some of the substructures there are 
emi-circular finely built vaults of the second Pergament 
period, to which period also belongs the Zeus Altar.’ 


In these notes, no exact differentiation of period has bee! 
ittempted. Hellenistic Pergamum was mainly the creauon ‘ 
\ttalos I (241-197 B.c.) and Eumenes II (197-159 B. Phe 

t epochs of these sovereigns are termed, respectively, the first and 


econd Pergamene periods. 
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Che treatment of the whole site is Though 


od, the lay-out sug- 

gests the grasp of a single mind. The designer did not 
sacrifice effect to parallelism. He recognised the essen- 
truth that sense of direction is lost her steep 
irregular hill is being ascended and wher is in this 
1 vas necessary to follow di l 1 to re ach 


Case 


the top. The Theatre, forming a great hemicycle in th 
hillside about the centre of the terrace leading to the 
Dionvsus Temple. gives it widtl nd air-space, without 


detracting from the dignity of the temp] 


lace d al 





the north end at the top ot re teps. “The 
view from the terrace is superb, but it is cle that in 
Hellenistic times this view was closed and colon- 
nade. backed by a wall, ran along whole of its 
western side. “Lhe wav in wl he ) could 
be erected and removed when n required bold- 
ness and ingenuity. When the Theat use, this 
scenery projected about two-thirds across the terrace 
Che square holes with wide square sinkines around them 
show that removable wooden posts must have been used 
for the scenery and that when these were ren oved, the 
terrace floor was rendered intact bv pla covers ot 
square stone slabs over the sink S 

Lhe vreat group of buildings that ! rectly asso- 
ciated with the terrace and the theatre c« d of the 


Zeus Altar. the Library and the 
Lhe largest 
Altar. which fi 


precinct. 
he Zeus 


ich Was 


preci Ot t 


\THEN 
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associated with the southern end cf the ten 
Below the altar precinct on the south was 
and above it, on the north, was the Libra 


building contained in its front the two-stor 


ment with balustrades treated in relief. h is 
familiar.t As seen to-day the Library sh terra 
backed by finely built stone alcoves. 

The Asklepicion is situated on high grou ove t 
modern town about a mile from the Hellen City 


is now being finally cleared up and reco 
publication of fully-studied drawings, and H 
the 
important complex of buildings with a 1 
which is valuable architecturally as Rom 
well as for full knowledge of the remarkabl 
arrangements. 

Apparently the Asklepicion had a dome li 
theon, but smaller. The interesting buildin 
had a lower storey with alcoves all round an 


l 


ul 


ling ( 


ments for the patients to sleep in. The upper storey h 
a wood = root. 
See Collignon’s Pergdme. 
* For the preliminary publication, see weiter B uber d 
! en in Pergamon, 1928-32: Das Asklepieior Theodor 


Wiegand. (Berlin. Herr Hanson's personal 
this site and over the Hellenistic city was invaluable. 


1932. 


be 





heseion, from the Areopagno 
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Hansoy 
architect director, was working on this." IS a very 
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work, a 
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GREECE AND THE -EGEAN ISLANDS 


prime source of classical form, was affected 
ut sligl by its later development. Athens was 
voured xely by Macedonians, Attalids, Seleucids 


Greece, 


ind Ptol s—lastly, by Rome also—in the third, second 
nd_ first ituries B.c. It absorbed what they gave, 
ometimes even in self-defence. Similarly, the great cult 
pres of Delphi and Eleusis were still venerated and 
d thei n, in the main: but we find few Hellenistic 


ies in (2ocece or the Cyclades. We do not find them 
lagna Grecia or Sicily, unless we include 


Pompeii ond Herculaneum, Soluntum, rear Palermo, 
san exception. The purely Greek centres that show 
le mos inportant transformations are Delos and 
Corinth. Like most Greek sites that are being com- 
tely overhauled, they reveal the complex require- 
nis al uxury of later Hellenistic and Roman times, 





verlaid on Greek structure, with the mass of 


meth 

istic work in marble statuary that takes up three- 
uirths of the sculptural department of every classical 
useum, This does not mean that a lot of the material 
not worth careful study. It increases our knowledge 
fthe work of the fine Greek and Hellenistic periods. 


Some Roman copies are very good; others are very bad. 
lo realise the best in the third, second and first centuries 
is in the first to the third centuries A.D., one 
nust study the original works and fine copies, such as the 
wisting Satyr boy in the ‘Terme Museum in Rome. 


C.. Just 


De 

If Priene is the most perfect early Hellenistic site, 
Delos is certainly the most complete late one. It is 
stamped all over with the second century B.c. Its situa- 
on is beautiful but extraordinary. A site nearer the sea 
twould be impossible to imagine. It is right on the sea, 
ut that is only a narrow passage between a small island 
nd the shore. Over this island, and quite near, the 
horizon is bounded by the other (great) Delos. Tenos 
ises high in the distance on the left. As the site faces 
vest, and there is rising ground behind it and on both 
ides of it, it is sufficiently protected from strong winds, 
articularly from the south-west 

Che wealth of material on the lower site at Delos is 
mazing and its long lines of stylobate are dominating, 
hen seen from the east (7.e., towards the upper town 
these long lines, running principally north and south, 
re furnished by the *‘Sanctuary of the Bulls,” the Little 
forum and the Portico of Philip. The general impression 
rectangular lay-out is continued on the north by the 
mple sites, the Portico of Antigonus Gonatas and the 
rge Agora of the Italians. Still farther to the north and 
sing the vista, can be seen, on rising ground, the 
lumns of the Palastra and the Poseidoniastes. Amidst 
is general impression of Hellenistic splendour, two 
chaic evidences stand out distinctly In the heart of 
e temple area the two great fragments of the colossal 
‘atue of Apollo rise like rocks. Farther to the north, the 


vy to the Sacred Lake are 
clearly visible from almost any viewpoint. 


fine lions of the ancient way 


lhe upper town to the south-east is just as impressive 
though it 
the principal residential 
quarter, with the high columns of the **House of Diony- 
sus” focal point. Farther up, on the 
slopes of Mount Cynthos, is the horizontal line formed by 
the terrace in front of the temples of the eastern deities 
Syrian and Egyptian—dominated by the distyle-in-antus 
pedimented front of the Isis Temple. Still farther up, on 
the ridge of the mountain, is the site of the ‘Temple of 
Athena Cynthe, with a fine view eastwards to the Island 
of Mykonos, the usual centre for visiting Delos. 

All of this main part, impressive as it is in extent, by 
no means constitutes the whole. On the extreme south, 
along the 


as the lower. ‘Taking it as one broad group 


has several sections we sec 


as its principal 


shore, are the quays of the merchants, with 
extensive remains of the warehouses and shops which 
had direct frontage to the sea. ‘Vo the extreme north, re- 
moved from the sea on the other side of the rising ground 
beside the sacred Jake, are a large middle-class residen- 
the Gymnasium and the Stadium. The 


tial quarter, 
Theatre, with very fine supporting walls for the seats on 





DELOs 
Femple of Isis 
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its north side. is tucked away behind 1 n southern 
residential quarter. ‘Vhe entire let 1] ea covered 
by these remains is about 11 | res, ts widil Ol 


three-quarters of a kilometre 


Delos is pre-emi rently the hor H 1) 


Its slender, sometimes attenuate re SC 
tll over the residential quartet | 1) 


was distinctive and charact 
resemblance 
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either type, but it is practically certain th: 


| 


plaster except where, at Herculaneum, thx 


semi-domed. In such cases, mosaic mM! 


ploved. It is this matter of a permane! 


LiKe both of the ancient tvpes me 
ically, to the modern architect. A 
ne of modern work is to secure | 


terior surlaces 


Delos has already been very fullv, ihe 











ves a useful picture of the 


a 





plat 


t 


the larger type of h ' ( cavated by the French, and 1 
which was surrounded | \ Ol | esulting material is nearing comp] 
step dewn and was paved ts in progress in the summer of 
LESSCra@’ O}1 with ste ne slabs Belo aer- 
vround stone cistern for rain- draw- ( 
off giving access to 1 1} low d, ther ye is immediately struck with the v: 
lore, to be supported to a eal te a void l 1 the amount that has been done by th 
Either arched constructions of ) lL bean CS] allv in the last few vears. The situati 
were employed. ‘The floors of 1 ) le ht under the Acro-Corinth, a most imp: 
and of the rooms were also of mos . the f st he in ely he west and north there are wi 
the rooms, which were often elabor d ‘Tl ( r the f Corinth and the hills of Gr 
walls were finished with coloured rubbl nating the whole is the archaic temple, g1 
backing, verv much in the Cretan 1 more ind dwarfing evervthing else in size from three 
architectonic. Che VenE! | scheme of d { ” wa 
skirting ip red colour, a dado repr rt ibs « 
stone or marble, a dado-band, usually projecting. and 
an upper scheme of imitation 1 ) I) e fin 
example this was all very delicately 
true feeling for the limitations and possibi plaste 
work. Doorways— thresholds. were 
usually of marble, sometimes fir led. “Thi 
columns of the peristyles were eit] of ) 
of stone, or of marble. Many of t! lit 
complete, but there are no entablature YOSItIO] 
The Delian houses are so importat 0 complete. 
that it is profitabl to compare 1 those of 
Herculaneum and to consider the practical ilu rf 
both types in relation to modern I) earl 
Hellenistic) Delian houses the mosaic floors Y not 
plain, were enriched by coloured mosai ich, in the 
best examples, becomes fully pictori | the later 
Roman first century B.G. or A.D.) house tH neun 
the enriched floors were either of blac i osai 7 
or, more rarely, of coloured marble pie¢ nd there 1 = a 
less tendency to elaborate pictori rk. At Hercula- ¢ ew 
neum, on the other hand, the wall me} here not ee 
‘ & 7 : ‘ Main street on east side of site 
plain, were treated pictorially polv me worl 
in contradistinction to Delo 
were treated in purely architectonic tern ree eee he results of the excavations, verv nearly to dat 
schemes that were appropri: aS ee ‘mitated dmirably described, with a fine accompanyin 
Both of these types of house aim nermanet \MIuseum Guide Book, written by Dr. Rhys 
finish for all interior surface \ 
I-AII Ecole Frangaises d’Athénes, 1goo- 
1. Eediteu ) vivid picture of social, « 
For the houses. see p 1 CC ife during the ultimate phas 
tions. For the Palmyren ( ( R 1 in the last f of the second century B.c.. 
ychéolosiques a Palr Extract . P W.S. Ferguson ( Macmillan, 1q1t \. Laid] 
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Din of the American School at Athens!: Vhis Stoa was originally Greek, but probably Greek of 
it Dr. | eer, Who is now directing the excavations, the fourth centurv B.c. at the earliest. Some of the 
1s SiN sstigated further the great Stoa on the lower walling may go back to that period, though the 
ith of ite. It was known previously that this had pottery and « ins mostly point to the third century. 
1 length of 165 metres (nearly 550 feet), Phe Romans altered and remodelled the original plan 
t its le portico—the front columns Doric, the Oo some extent, but not verv ereatly. It is certain 
ear col lonic—has now been found to give on to a (creek in essence 
w of ps, each with a rear chamber, so that there An interestine point of construction; ey 
a bers in all. The water arrangements in pointed out ca aa * Dr. Bron wh eye nag Mena te 
extremely interesting. Each front shop vall of the shops, remarkable provision was made against 
well-pit about 11 metres deep, at the back earthquakes in the disposition of the walling stones at 
vic a continuous longitudinal water channel, the junctions of the cross-walls. This can be explained 
nstal ipplied with running water from the famous by the diagrams annexed, which illustrate the plan ol 
Peiret ne, still functioning. Lhe water channel three successive wall-cours 
dat s connection to each well-pit. As this is a 
qui rement, and as it was not usual for Greck ; 
¢ supplied with drinking water in this way, 
Dr. Bi idvances the opinion—-which seems a very ; = _ 
ind o1 that the well-pits were used for cold storage. 
s probable that the rear chambers of the shops were “Tnah” —_ 
re-Too! | | 
ITALY AND SICILY) 
HERCULANEI 
Phe situation of Herculaneum is different from that of supported on bronze legs, elaborately moulded, and 
Pompeii. It hes immediately above the seashore on a with superb bronze side enrichments to the wooden 
yenile and continuous rise which ends at the first slopes pillow. ‘The whole outlook here is quite Greek and the 
f Vesuvius. The front of the town was a raised terrace workmanship can only be paralleled by bronzes of thi 
rotected against the sea after the manner of a medieval fourth century B.c. in museums. Another point of 
wat; and on this terrace lay the finest houses. The lav- vreat interest at Herculaneum is the existence of a 
ut is thus very simple, the most notable exceptions to perfectly preserved framed and panelled double door, 
he mass of smaller houses behind the patrician front each leaf having two panels with broad flat mitred 
being the large and high Casa Sannitica, and the baths mouldings. ‘There is a small bronze ring-handle in the 
for young men with their “palestra™ (columned court- centre of each lock-rail. Except that all the rails are the 
ard) in front of them. same width as the stvles (about 3! inches) this might be a 
All of the patrician houses-—-\the Casa del’ Argo, the Georgian door. : 
Casa dell’ Atrio e Mosaico, the Casa de? Cervi)—show 
wwiking characteristics which differentiate them from Ralicaiae 


Pompeian houses, but indeed the prevailing house of 
iy size at Herculaneum has this difference. The houses 
enot narrow and deep, as are most of those at Pompeii, 
ut more square. The peristyle court leading to the 
trum is practically non-existent. Many of the smalle 
uses have their bedrooms upstairs. In short, the 
uses are essentially Greek in type and not Roman. 


Situated about 10 miles to the east of Palermo, and 
therefore easily accessible, Soluntum is worth visiting for 
its site alone, which is about 700 feet above sea-level on 
steeply sloping ground near the coast. ‘The view east- 
waids towards Cefalt is striking, and on a clear day 
Etna is visible in the far distance. The evidences are of 


Brick, covered with stucco, is the prevailing building Roman date, but the details are quite clearly of Hellenis- 
iterial at Herculaneum. It is used for circular columns tic character, ‘The main paved street running north and 
id for all plain features, but not for ornamental outh forms a fine terrace walk on the traverse of the 
tures like cornices. as at Ostia. hill slope. It is crossed by a main east to west street 
\matter of exceptional interest at Pompeii and Hercu- voing a considerable distance down the hill and a shortei 
neum is the great beauty of the finest type cf bed, a distance uphill. The only standing material except 


eroundworks is at two adjacent sides of what was 
originally the peristyle of one of the important houses. 


ms 
od frame from 15 inches to 28 inches off the floor, 


Incient Corinth. A Guide to the Excavations. Second edition, by Rhys In this, the detail of the Hellenistic Doric order is fresh 
upenter. Paper cover, with loose map. American School of and interesting. Even more interesting are the fragments 
fassical Studies at Athens. 1933. 70 drachmas. For the full pub- . oy ; : ; 

em of engaged columns with solid screen balustrades 


tion, still proceeding, see Corinth, Vols. I-X. (Harvard Press, 
: 


mb., Mass., 1932. between them, evidently from an upper storey. 
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Review of Practice 
THE SHOPS ACT 


ulicle is reprinted, by permission of the Chartered Surveyors’ Institution, from their Journal. 
l printed, by permi of the Chartered Surveyors’ Institut their . l 


attention to 


Tt draws 


a number of details of the new Shops Act which directly affect architects no less than surveyors 
THE SHOPS ACT, 1934 
BY W. STANLEY EDGSON, CuHartTerep SURVEYOR 


»6 Januar? 935 JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 
The foll 

[ have been asked if the Shops Act, 1934 (24 and 25 
Geo. 5, Ch. 42), affects us in any way as Chartered 
Survevors. Perhaps it may be of interest to members if 
‘hose of its provisions which more directly concern us 
re briefly clucidated. 

The Act comes into force on 30 December, and its 
jain objects are : 

a) To control the hours of employment of shop 


assistants under the age of 18 (Sections 1-10 

b) To ensure adequate ventilation, heating, sanita- 
tion, and lighting, and also washing and eating 
facilities, to every shop (Sections 10 and 11). 

[he first part does not really concern the surveyor. 
Briefly, 48 working hours per week is the maximum, with 
power to extend for overtime on occasions of seasonal or 
xceptional pressure only for those between 16 and 18 
vears of age. This overtime not to exceed 12 hours in 
inv one week, extend for more than 6 weeks, or exceed 
;0 hours in any one year. To prevent night employment 


a “young person” shall be allowed an interval each day 


fat least 11 consecutive hours, which shall include from 
0 p.m. until 6 a.m. Boys delivering milk, bread or 
newspapers may start work at 5 a.m. 

There are special provisions applicable to the catering 
wade and shops for the sale of accessories for aeroplanes, 
notor-cars and bicycles, also for those working on 
ihe stage. 
he working hours, rest, meal times, and overtime of every 
oung personemployed. Section 1 of the Shops Act, 1912, 
sincorporated so as to provide for a weekly half-holiday 
ind intervals for meals. 

lhe second part requires closer examination. 

Section ro enacts that “‘in every part of a shop in which 
persons are employed”’ (age has no bearing) there shall 
ie provided and maintained suitable and sufficient 

1) (a) Means of ventilation ; 
b) Means to maintain a reasonable temperature; 
2) Sanitary conveniences available for use; 
Means of lighting; 
Washing facilities available for use; 
Where employees take any meals 
the taking of those meals. 


Gi 4a Go 


facilities for 


6) Acertificate of exemption from Sub-sections (2) or 
{),as above, may be granted by the authority whose 
luty it is to enforce these provisions, which certificate 


‘hall remain in force until withdrawn. The authority 


Records are to be kept by an employer of 


must be satisfied that, by reason ol restricted accommoda- 
tion, or other special circumstances, such a certificate 
is reasonable, and that sanitary conveniences or washing 
facilities are otherwise conveniently available, and they 
shall withdraw exemption if at any time they cease to be 
so satisfied. An aggrieved occupier may appeal to the 
County Court against any such withdrawal. 


sy. (7) In the case of a contravention of these provisions 
the authority shall serve on the owner or occupier a notice 
requiring him to take, within the notified time, such 
action as they specify for securing compliance. If the 
person so served fails to comply with the notice, he shall 
be hable on summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 
£20 for the first conviction, and £50 and £5 per day 
for a second or subsequent conviction. 


It shall be a defence to any proceedings if it can be 
proved that there was no contravention, or that the 
requirements of any such notice were complied with 
within a reasonable time after the service of the notice. 


Section II. 

If any person, being either the owner or the occupier, 
who has incurred or is about to incur any expense in 
complying with Section 10, alleges that the whole or any 
part of the expense ought to be borne by any othe 
person having an interest in the premises, he may apply 
to the County Court who may make an order as to these 
expenses or their apportionment, having regard to all the 
circumstances, including the terms of any contract for 
tenancy. Any such order may direct that the contract 
of tenancy shall cease to have effect in so far as it is 
inconsistent with the terms of the order. 

The ‘‘authority” is the Sanitary Authority under the 
Public Health Acts. It is their duty to entorce the 
provisions of the Act, and any inspector shall have, in 
relation to shops, all the powers conferred in respect to 
factories and workshops by Section 119 of the Factory and 
Workshop Act, 1901 (1 Edw. 7, c. 22 

“Shop” means any premises where any retail trade o1 
business is carried on, and includes the business of a 
barber and hairdresser, the sale of refreshments and in- 
toxicating liquors, and retail sales by auction, and any 
wholesale shop or warehouse occupied by any person 
carrying on any retail trade or business or by any 
wholesale dealer or merchant. 

The Act extends to Scotland but not to Northern 
Ireland. 
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MOTOR COACH GARAGES NEAR LONDON 
[rohit If , Gilbert and Partne) [F., A. and L.] 
Phese garages are some of a number at present being that this diagram explains the principle on In prac. 
built or projected for the London Passenger ‘Transport tice, stiffening stanchions are provided at thi Ils of 1 
Board in towns adjacent to London. They are used to cantilevers round the walls and also at the Is of ti 
house motor coaches and omnibuses and to undertake valley girders. Vhe roofs are partially gla |. the re- 
maintenance work and the usual running repairs. ‘The mainder being covered with a light rooting such as dar! 
planning and detail design follow standardised lines but red asbestos sheet. In some cases false stee V-pitched 
are varied to suit requirements of site and also to pay root slopes, covered with plain tiles, are provided on th 
attention to the amenities of the various towns in which street fronts to conceal the asbestos sheeting and glass. 
they are situated. Phe walls are 11 inch cavity faced externally with dark 
In some cases the garages are situated o ack land” red facing bricks and internally with fair-faced work i 
and approa hed from the streets by private roadways. In flettons, which is painted. In some of the later garages 
others, public shelters and convenience re incorporated a glazed brick dado is provided inside. The steelwork 
so that the buildings may be used as coach termini by coated with cement slurry where it is built in 
passengers. Where this is the case they are usually built Che foundations consist of isolated piers. ‘he stanch- 
on street frontages. ions are extended well down into the foundations and 
CONSTRUCTION the walls between them are carried on concrete case 
The first. requirement in construction is that there RS. ).’s. ‘I he spans between stanchions are halved | 
shall be no free-standing stanchions whatever. To fulfil concrete piers, so that alternate piers only of the founda- 
this a “butterfly” type of roof is used consisting of steel tions contain stanchions. 
lattice girders over the complete span, which in turn Che floor is of reinforced concrete slabs with expansion 
support triangular cantilevers, the whole forming a series joints, the whole being laid to falls to a single trench 
of pitched roofs with horizontal valleys. ‘This is shown in running across the building. This trench is covered with 
diagram form on page 378, though it should be realised steel mesh and acts as a settling tank in which the mud mC 
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Eppine garage is in “back land” approached fr the main street by an access road. The roof ts partly glazed and partly covered with le COZ 
dark red asbestos sheet ipply. 
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la- 2 
1 detail view of Epping garage Showing the hand-operat d foldir v doors i th érior light al the tot NETS. The brickworr 
= facing bricks, the plinth is white cement rendering and the bollards painted concrete. Below ts a plan which show 
| provision for extension on the west side. This garage nor hous > coaches. and has « vimum capaci 
ith — ’ ; 
nd m coach washing is deposited. It is large enough to be 


ined out with a shovel. 

Phe general construction allows easy extension by the 
dition of another roof bay. Some of the garages have 
mporary walls on one side to allow this to be done. 


SE OF THE BUILDING 
Generally the coaches come in late at night and go out - i 
gain early in the morning. They are not out of service a 
ng enough for the risk of damage by frost to be appreci- 
le; consequently, the building is not fitted with a 
eating installation. Should a coach be out of service fo1 
| inor repairs, it is the practice to empty the radiator. 
: When a coach comes in, the petro! tank is first filled 
oma pump at the entrance. It is then washed by high 
ressure hoses hanging from the roof and then turned 
nd backed against the wall ready for going out in the 
norning. In this position it is cleaned out inside and 
] ibbed over externally. ro, tee eee ee 
The mechanical plant consists of a pressure washing per yet 
chine feeding the overhead hose system, an air com-— | 
tessor for filling air bottles which are carried round tc 
€ coaches as required, and a power pump for petrol 
ipply. Internal lighting is by means of overhead points 
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'N 
on the steel root: the external \ irds and pproaches to ' 
the doors are also illuminated by projector-tvpe fittings. " 


REPAIR WORK \ 





The garages are equipped to undertake maintenance { \ 
work only which, however, includes decarbonisation. / | 
taking up of engine bearings, et \ typical inspection 
pit installation consists of three or four parallel pits 
joined at the end by a wide trench, approached by 
steps. in which are placed benches ind tools Phe | 
construction of these pits is shown in detail below Chev 
are lined with white glazed brick and are fitted Y; | 
with light fittings recessed in the walls Plugs {o1 | 
inspection lamps are also provided re decked | 
over with steel mesh in small easily removable units. A j 
high concrete curb obviates the risk of c hes running } 
on into the trench and there is also a handrail. Lock-up j 
stores for tvres and spares are provided 1 r the pit 
FINISH 

While the finish aims principa Iva ong service 
the general appearance is pleasant ison of well- Lyon ric drawing showing the form resulting fro 
chosen materials and colours. Th teri rickwork truction. This garage ts at Hemel Hempstead. a f 

. Dlar on the opposite pes 

has a certain amount of patternit bricks are g 
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Amersham garage, which is at present under con- 


n. This is on a main road frontage wide enough to allox 
g g 


“and “out” doors for the coaches to be provided 


having a main road frontage. An axonometric 


cing the form of this garage is on the opposite page 














The plan of Hemel Hie mpstead garage. A typical layout for 
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sand-laced facers of good colour. Internally the steel- 
work is painted the same pleasant light green as the 
L.P.T.B. coaches, the unplastered brick walls are painted 
cream with a dado either painted in olive green with 
black bands or of coloured glazed bricks. The large 
accordion-type doors, which open easily enough to make 
provision of a gear not necessary, are usually painted a 
battleship grey. 
THE OFFICES 

The oflice building is detached from or forms a wing 
to the main garage block. It is built of 11 inch cavity 
walls, flat reinforced concrete roofs surfaced with asphalte 
and steel windows. They consist of offices for the 
inspectors, district managers and cashiers, with mess 
rooms and rest rooms for conductors and drivers. 

tj he ph ographs wed here are reproduced zé ith the pern 


the Lon Passenger Tra port Board. 











Photograph and plan of the ara 
Dorking. This is also a terminus and 
has zt ailing accomn odation for pas SENEL 

as ell as “on? and “Sout?” doors ta 
the coach Ss. One side is of tempora 
onstruction to permit extension. T/} 


hioh Joy} 





tiled roof ts a screen cor wip 
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Review of Construction and Materials 


Thi is compiled from all sources contributing technical information of use to architects. These sources are prin- 
cipally ‘he many research bodies, both official and industrial, individual experts and the RI.B.A, Sctence Standing 
Commiiee. Every effort is made to ensure that the information given shall be as accurate and authoritative as possible. 
Questions are invited from readers on matters covered by this section; they should be addressed to the Technical Editor. 
Th ng are addresses and telephone numbers which are likely to be of use to those members seeking technical information. There are 

n hodies dealing with specialised branches of research whose addresses can be obtained from the Technical Editor. We would 

ir iders that these bodies exist for the service uf Architects and the Building Industry and are always pleased to answer enquiries. 


105.30. Saturdays 9 to 12.30. 


[he Director, The Building Research Station, Garston, Nr. Watford, Herts. 


Telegrams: “Research Phone Watford.” Office hours, 


The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. Telephone: Princes Risborough 101. Telegran 


‘Timberlab Princes Risborough.” 


tor, The British Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


Office hours, 9.15 to 5.30. Saturdays 9.15 to 12. 


T.J.41 ip , a , 
Telephone: Victoria 3127 and 3126. Telegran ga 


‘Standards Sowest London.”’ Offi e hou rs, 9.30 to 5. Saturdays 9.30 to £2.30. 


The Technical Manager, The Building Centre Ltd., 158, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 





6. Saturdays 10 fo 1. 


SEASONING OF TIMBER: 


ra occasions the Laboratory has been asked as to 
vhether there is any particular virtue given to timber by air- 
seasoning over a relatively long period of years. 

\lthough these enquiries, which are the main subject of this 
te, are concerned with timber no greater than two inches in 
thickness, it may first be well to mention the seasoning of heavy 
ams. Timbers of large cross-sectional dimensions, particu- 
ily hardwood timbers, may take tens and even hundreds of 
ears before they become dried or seasoned to the centre of 
ieir thickness. In such cases, each successive year’s seasoning 
lds to the depth of the surface skin of drier wood and thereby 
radually lessens the liability of such timbers to subsequent 
litting, warping and other movement, and to infection from 
ingus. Long seasoning is advantageous, therefore, in the case of 
rge secuoned timbers, for though the early years will be much 
e more effective in improving their conditions for use there 


1 


| be a progressive if diminishing effect over a long period ot 








Coming to the question of material two inches or less in thick- 
ss, the Laboratory knows of no advantage to the timber of 
latively prolonged periods of air-seasoning and considers 
y are quite unnecessary 
itis true that the period of seasoning may aflect the appear- 
it and in some few 
les perhaps by a more deep-seated colour change. From 
view of the main physical properties of the wood, however. 
change in moisture content is the one significant feature ot 
oning. From a practical point of view, seasoning and dry- 
g, providing the drying is carefully carried out so as to avoid 
nternal stressing of the timber, are synonymous terms. 


a wood, by weathering the surface 


ndue ! 


Che periods of seasoning mentioned in the enquiries were 
years and upwards to over twenty years, far in excess of the 
me required to dry the timber as far as is possible under air- 
soning conditions. It would be difficult to justify any claim 
timprovement—or indeed material change—had occurred 
ter the end of the first two or three years, though even so long 
oning as this is quite unnecessary. 


Moreover, after five —on say fifty—years’ yard storage, 





IS LONG 


. STILLWELL. FoREst Propucts RESEARCH LABORATORY. 





Telephone: Regent 2701, 


> / 


2705. Office how 
4% J 


AIR-SEASONING ESSENTIAL ? 


PRINCES RIsBOROUGH 


whether unde: good covet or not, timber will not dry below a 
certain point and will be found insufficiently seasoned for in- 
door use in any work where shrinkage is a serious drawback. 
This is due to the fact that the air conditions in a room are 
drier than those out of doors, and, therefore, further drying ot 
the timber will take place in the room with a consequent loss 
of dimension in the timber. Further drying, either in a kiln o1 
a warm room, will be necessary to prepare air-seasoned wood 
for such work, because if the timber is to be reasonably stable 
in use it must be dried to a degree to suit the drier atmospheric 
conditions found indoors. If this is done and the drying carried 
out without damaging or setting up undue stresses inside the 
timber, success can be ensured. 

limber two inches or less in thickness, which has been air- 
seasoned for two or more years, can easily be brought to a suit- 
able condition for indoor use, but equally timber, after season- 
ing for six months or less (according to the species), requires no 
more than the exercise of a little greater care to bring it just as 
effectively to the same state. The matter may be carried yet 
further. Kiln drying freshly sawn as against partly seasoned 
planks needs considerable experience and knowledge, but 
again, given proper methods of treatment, there is no reason 
why they should receive a preliminary air-seasoning at all to 
prepare them for manufacture and use. Provided that the 
necessary knowledge is available, the method of drying timber 
need depend only on cost and convenience. 

There has been an idea in the past that long seasoning gives 
timber additional stability, but recent experiments have show 
that the shrinkage and expansion of centuries old timber ts n 
Jess than that of similar pieces with the same moisure content 
from recently seasoned timber of the same species. 

Unnecessarily long seasoning is obviously bad economy, {o1 
it represents space occupied and capital lying idle. It also 
entails the exercise of care and supervision, for while undet 
good conditions of storage the timber will probably not suffer 
from keeping, there will be grave possibilities of deterioratior 
from insect or fungus attack if circumstances favourable 
their development arise. 
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DAMPCOURSES 


After stating that the application of copper ( cours 
is convenient owing to the fact that the metal can be supplied 
in rolls of 50 feet in length and from 2 inches it lth upwards 
the Report gives the various sources and tests from which infor- 
mation is drawn. 

Other dampcourse materials are tl t 








detail the defects to which in varying degrees 1 ure 
and to state the qualities required of a materi s work 
These qualities can be summarised as resistance to fractur 
from settlement or other movement of t bi resistam 
to squeezing out under load, resistance to slidit f the upper 
portions of the walls, and resistance to corrosion by adjace 
materials. ‘The Report then continues 
If a new material of durability ( 
blue-brick damp-proof courses w | ( 
whether to use it in*%a particular ib 
be made on the basis of cost and cor ( 
hand, the material were thought t ) certa 
with respect to any of the characteris choi 
would also involve considerations prob c ( 
The test methods which « | 1 | 
proof courses in respect of thei € 
failure would hardly be worth w l} 
elastic range of the metal is ri 
bitumen, and precludes any possibi ce 
the loads invelved in building h tens 
strength renders injury from pet yppe 
is used with ordinary care: bre t 
foundations or movements of bri 
bably be less likely than with 
material, and in any case sli i 
involve failure of the cours I 
hardly be useful. 
Che possibility of injury fron 
the only feature which demands | th 
high resistance to corrosion of copper eithe 
highly acid nor highly alkaline | 
would require considerable tit 
difficult to relate to practical B ) 
tests are also open to the objec 
would be required before an ! 
and it would be unjustifiabl pp 
extremely promising until a ) 
performed. 
Phe above remarks are n¢ the 
no necessity for tests on corrosio Ss 1 be p 
hand as soon as possible in orde i 
be forthcoming in a tew vears’ 
Unfortunately, in the present re 
available so far as we have discove1 f tl oppe 





In the absence of laboratory data. performanc 
a experience, it is necessary. as a last 


only 


res¢ tall 


upon the two remaining sources ot 


into 


l. Recorded the behaviot 
ler conditions comparable with those to whic 


rst is exposed. 


observations of 
( 
2. A study of the general physical and mechi 
1¢ material. 


Che possibilities of certain kinds of mechanic: 





aside in view of the mechanical properties n 
already been explained. The possibility of « ion une 
he conditions existing in a damp-proof course 1 


ion, and with the object of discovering inti 





this head a search has been made of literature. 





he Report then proceeds to discuss the cl al 
litions adjacent to dampcourses brought about liffers 
structural materials. such as bricks, natural stones ceme 
ing materials. It is stated that an investigation of tio 
cementing materials will be the most pertinent fr he po 
of view of corrosion. The results are given of tests by fj 
authorities on the effect on copper of cementing ni rials 
dilute solutions comparable with those which mi re Drese 
n walls. The conclusion is: 
he tests which have been made show that 

inite but slight action of cements on copper, but Heyn’s t 

how that with Portland cement the action is. sl 

ence of soluble salts from brickwork could prod slow 

sion, but nothing has been found in the literature which sug 


s that a rapid and progressive attack is likely. Possibly, { 
it would be advisable, in view of Bakken’s obs 


he presen 


ations, to restrict the use of copper dampcourses to brickw 
masonry laid in lime or Portland cement morta 
Considering that copper has been ter so long used in rooting 
and for 


work a considerable period in the forn 


ild seem unlikely that if any building material in « 


piping 


mmon us 
n walls and roofs exe1 ted a rapid corrosive effect, the fact wou 
While this ts 


as a damp-proof course, it may neverthel 


ot have been recorded. not evidence of s 


ibil tv tor use 


nto consideration. 


SPECIFICATION 
Suggestions for specification of copper dampcourses are ne) 
riven with the observation that “in order to define the 
of the material in question, clause 2 of British Standard Speci- 
fication No. 61 may be adopted.” 
Vechani Propertice It is desirable that the copper tor damp- 
proof courses should be as soft as possible, in order that it m 


olled out flat, without springing or buckling on the mot 


natu! 





bed. “Soft-clean” temper copper, that is, copper which ts tu 


innealed, should be used for this purpose. ‘The lability 


listortion of the damp-proof course, due to thermal effects. \ 

be minimised by using the soft tempered metal. 

iWeight. A minimum thickness should be specified in ord 
cure resistance to chemical and mechanical agencies tena 


iso 


destroy the continuity of the damp-proof cours¢ It is sug- 


sted that this should be ‘022 inches, that is, 24 5.W. gaus 


> 
pper, having a nominal weight of 16 oz. per sq 

Che simplest form of joint, produced merely 
should be adequa 


Sasuid 
ng with an overlap of three inches, 
nder ordinary conditions. 

The washings from copper cause staining of lig 
coloured stones such as Portland. The area of coppet 
he weather will be so slight that marked disco 

be antic ipated. A slight discoloration bel 
sanip-prool Courses will not be objec tionable. 
oration copper is used in parapet 

coloured natural or cast stone, it is recommended that 
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pt back } inch from the face, the joint being then 





mortar. 
‘ ‘ 

Lhe cal and mechanical properties of soft-temper copper 
re CC red favourable to the use of this metal for damp-proot 
ours * ea . ° a we 

4 st has been made of literature with the object of dis- 

eri! ymation bearing upon the durability of copper from 
he pe f view of corrosion in a damp-proof course. Infor- 


wring directly upon the behaviour of copper in this 
iti not been obtained, but observations upon the 
{} me and cement solutions and on the behaviour of 
ibedded in cement suggest that the effects of lim« 
land cement mortar will not be destructive. 
for use in damp-proof courses should be soft-tempe1 
mplying with the requirements of clause 2 of British 
Specification No. 61, and with a minimum weight 
£16 07. per sq. ft. Joints should be made by simply lapping 











i distance of 3 inches. 
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PRICES OF COPPER DAMPCOURSE 


Che Editor has obtained the following current prices for 
cold-rolled copper strip, suitable for dampcourses, as a sup- 
plement to the abstract of the B.R.S. Report given above. 
hese prices are those of the manufacturer as supplied to 
builders or builders’ merchants, and do not, therefore, include 
labour in laying, allowance for overhead charges, or profit, etc. 
Hot-rolled copper is a little cheaper than cold-rolled, but 
is not obtainable in the long lengths desirable in dampcours« 


wo! k. 
( old Rolled 


Annealed Copper Strip in Coils of Indefinite Lent} 


THE ARCHITECTS’ DIARY AND TECHNICAL REFERENCE 


[he edition for 1935 of the Architectural Association’s 
echnical reference book* is easily the best compilation of 
jata on building technique and architects’ practice at present 
btainable. 

The ordinary commercially-published books of reference 
ables suffer from the two disadvantages of rapidly becoming 
ut of date and of incompleteness. The Architectural Associa- 
tion gets over these by having a standing committee continualls 
evising for the next edition. Last year the committee met 
nce a week regularly,and sat for more than 300 hours in all. 
[he personnel of the committee has been carefully chosen so 
that all special branches of knowledge are represented; this 
ast ensures that all the facts and figures given are both full 
ind really relevant to modern practice. The chairman is 
Mr. L. H. Bucknell [F.]. 

The publication is, however, rapidly becoming much more 
than a mere compilation of tables. Many of the technical 
jotes are pure building construction, though for the most 
art dealing with recent developments that are not found in 
ie usual text books. This is a very useful development and 
ne that is much needed. 

In the matter of books on building construction the require- 
ments of the architectural profession are twofold. The first 
requirement is the education of students, for which text 
j0ks should deal with fundamentals and elementary matters 
tring slightly towards conservatism in practice by neglecting 
mstructions that are not yet fully established. The second 
equirement is a book for office use by the architect and his 
xperienced assistant, who require something in the nature of 
in aide-mémoire: that is, an easily consulted reference to points 
t technique —-including the newest—with which they are 
ot fully conversant. Such a publication must embody the 
atest research results (by the Building Research Station and 
thers) as they are published. It must be quite clear that in the 
resent rapidly-developing state of building technique the 
nly feasible method of giving an accurate account of it is 
hat adopted by the Architectural Association, namely, 


* The Architects’ Diary and Technical Reference, 1935. Pub- 
lished by the Architectural Association. 36 Bedford Square, W.C.1. 
2s, 6d, 





Fo f 2 cwi. and upwards, delivered UA. carria paid. 
\pprox. rate pe 
it. run 
44 in. wide by 24 SWG at £61 per ton 23d 
g in. £61 os 51d 
11 in Lor o 63d 
33 in £63 10 8d 
continuous revision by a committee of experts. Therefore, we 


hope to see this already valuable work expanded to coven 
advanced building construction more fully; at present its 
approach to this side is tentative. At the same time it deals with 
some matters that are mainly food for the junior student 
é.g., king-post roof trusses). It is, we think, not desirable to 
aim at two ends which are dissimilar, namely. elementary 
instruction and advanced technical reference. 

The following is a random selection of useful pieces of 
information the majority of which are not obtainable in text 
books or which would require considerable labour to collect 
from various sources. They are given as an illustration of the 
general usefulness of the publication and also because on many 
of them questions are frequently asked of the R.1.B.A. Library. 
[hey are: acoustic data, a useful general summary; asphalt 
technique; recent practice in mortars and plasters (this princi- 
pally recent discoveries by the Building Research Station 
lightning conductors; modern metals for decorative use; recent 
data on glass; sizes, weights, etc., of all types of motor vehicles. 
also perambulators; chute and container systems of refuss 
disposal: refrigerator installations; septic tank design and 
sewage disposal generally; dimensions of telephone boxes; 
the law relating to town planning; vermin in buildings and 
wood-boring insects (from the R.I.B.A. JouRNAL); carpets and 
textiles, types and sizes; summaries, very useful to architects. 
of present-day practice in heating and ventilation: the sizes 
and types of ordnance survey maps; excellent notes on timber 
partly by the Forest Products Research Laboratory)—its 
sizes, marks and uses, including plywoods; digests of the L.C.C. 
codes of practice in reinforced concrete and structural steel: 
a table of British Standard graphical symbols for electrical 
installation drawings, together with a list of British Standard 
Specifications affecting building. Generally, the digests of 
acts and regulations governing building are clear and concise. 

[his year’s publication also contains two excellent special 
articles on ‘Building Finance for the Architect.”’ by Mr. W. E. 
\. Bull, P.A.S.I., and “Housing Finance for the Architect.”’ 
by Mr. John Dower, M.A. [A.]. 

The index, which was a weakness of previous issues, is 
much improved. The finding of sections in the body of the 
work would be easierif the main headings were in a heavier type. 
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TWENTIETH -« 

Opening this book at random I can ! dialogue 
arranged in a new and interesting format. At the begin- 
ning of alternate paragraphs are little circles, in one of 
which there is depicted the profile n and 
in the other a rather foolish looking grevbeare Id an 
bespectacled. The dialogue stages \ s supposed to be 
the controversy between crabbed ag 1 yout ith it 
free and aspiring intellect. Sucl ( el 
popular at the moment and hundreds o rnalists hav 
exploited it. The principal objection t dialectical 
method is that it ignores the existence the middle 
SCC tion. the people who, like thi preset I ire ll 
what used to be called the prime \“\ pparently 
are not newspaper copy and in consequence \ re be- 
ginning to suffer from an inferiority comp there 
lore with some trepidation that we mal ments 
upon the work of youth now grow) I an 
however, comforted by the reflection that ultimately 
is not anno domini which counts in the realm of architec- 
tural theory but nothing else at all but argun t. Inm 
appreciation of Mr. Raymond McGratl ok any 
reference to his vouth would be entire! relevant. | 
may, however, permit myself the following observation 
I hope that in future editions he will see the advisability 
of removing the little circles with the profiles mentioned 
and substitute tor them a different symbol or descriptiot 
It he does this it will make him less vulnerable in vears 
to come when he has to defend hims« ! uniors, 
who should on no account be encouraged to borrow his 
own phrase and describe his opinions as “interesting it 
the museum sense.” 

The author is entitled to special consideratic yeECALISt 
he possesses remarkable gifts expressed riety of 
fields. He is an exquisite draughtsman a1 ourist, al 
etcher, a skilled hand at woodcuts and. ugh this is 
less generally known, a not inconsiderable poet. But thi 
is not to say that he is just an accompl dilettante 
He is first and foremost an architect who n mind 


for all the practical issues involved in the f build- 


ing. There is in everything he does a com in 
precision, qualities which we like to think ar odern i 
the best sense of this word. That Mr. Raymond McGrath 
writes quite as well as he does other thir s. of course. 
to be expected. And it is not surprising t he has 


chosen the new medium of Basic E1 ich te 

clothe his thoughts, for by this means hi 0k, whicl 

adopts an international standpoint wit! ence to de 

sign, is more readily accessible » for lents. B 

strictly limiting his vocabulary to a { indred word 
pe eS 

which have been especially chosen for implicit 

combined with a wide collect 1 ung h 
* Twentieth-Century H By Ra MeG 

Faber & Faber 1Q34 


E 


N 


ruRY WOW SES* 


1 


I< 


s succeeded in saying everything whicl 

say in a pleasantly fluent and unaffected m rT, 
Chis book is a blend of information and 

The main informative section, Part V, 

than half of the total number of pages, con 


pagand 
com Ing 


Y mor 


s of brief 


biographies of no fewer than 128 modern ai tects, one 
quarter of whom are British and the rest citizens ; 
fourteen European countries, U.S.A., and Japan. Thes 


are accompanied in every case by | 
viving an exterior and interior view of a hous: 


notes lographs 


nd a Vel 


autifully drawn plan. This section is pre¢ d by a 
outline of architectural development during the last 1: 
ears, chapters on housing in relation to town-planning 
materials and structure, form and purpose, apparatus 
furniture and ornament, and it is succeeded by th 
imusing dialectical knockabout between vouth and ag 


to which reference has already been made. 

Che historical section shows a wide knowledge of th 
modernist movement in architecture, and the autho 
traces the connection between the work of innovators like 
Otto Wagner, Lloyd Wright and Dudok with William 
Morris, Lethaby, Mackintosh and other English rebel; 
igainst the Classic tradition. But interesting though this 
historical outline may be, unquestionably the most im- 
portant aspect of this book is its significance for present- 
day and future architectural design. What the autho 
says on all the practical points of house-planning and 
structure I propose to take for granted, for while this part 
of his treatise is admirable in every respect, 1t concerns 
the least controversial element in the problem to be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. Raymond McGrath is with the 
narrow philosophy of functionalism which confines its 
attention to the individual building, for he is interested 
in larger units in which the superior harmony of grou 
composition may be displayed. In his chapter ‘Town 
ind Country” he brings a severe indictment against the 
disgracetully haphazard methods of urban development 
which have been exemplified in England during the last 
Therefore the reader will be somewhat dis- 
ippointed to find that nearly all the modernist examples 
in these pages are detached houses and thus {ail to illus- 
any of those subtleties of street composition in 
vhich the author himself finds delight. That is not his 
lt because the modernist house designers have not vet 
to any great extent turned their attention to that field o! 


design in which our forefathers of the 


not content 


ars. 


QM Ve 


| 


au 
( iC eighteent! 
| earliest nineteenth century showed such genius and 
namely in the grouping of houses in elegant 
continuous building. But althoug! 
nearly all the houses in this book are detached, individu- 
ally many of them are charming residences and exhibit 
it delightful interior spaciousness. And there is one greal 


protest 


stery, 


combinations of 


artistic merit they all possess: they represent a 
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rainst i tremely disruptive influence in civic design, 

namels stless profusion of gables and hipped roofs. 

Itis tot edit of the modernists that they have made 


stand avainst this particular abuse and have done 


much t yularise the flat roof, a feature which is not 
only whi idmirable on hygienic grounds but which in 
jue cou will bring back to its former repute that 
specially English element of urban elevational design, 
namels parapet. For it is in the distinguished use of 
the par that both English Classic and English Gothic 
Semel marked superiority over foreign examples. 
And when ornament returns to modern architecture it 
sin the parapet that it will find a very appropriate field. 

In the brief space allotted for the review of a book 


ne may well hesitate to raise the extremely controversial 
fenestration, because this cannot be discussed 
elerence to general principles of composition. 
Few even of the modernists would argue that one is 
entitled to put windows of any shape or size just where 
they happen to seem most convenient for the room, 
without avy consideration of the pattern they present to 
ihe spectator who sees them from the outside of the 
iouse. Mr. Raymond McGrath certainly holds no 
brief for such a heresy. He wants to arrive at the truth 
bout this matter, but he does not think that this truth 
should be stated in the language of dogma. In his 
chapter entitled “‘Form and Purpose,” in which he deals 
with the relationship between functionalism and archi- 
tectural composition, he devotes some space toa criticism 
of the canons of Number, Punctuation and Inflection, 
which were formulated by myself in a book published 
filteen years ago. The application of these canons, so 
-tears, might lead to the conclusion that “‘most of the 
examples in this book would have little to their credit.” 
It would obviously have been improper for me in. this 
context to join issue with Mr. McGrath on a question 


ssue Ol 


without 


which concerns my own theory had he not himself 


raised the subject. Perhaps I may be allowed to. point 
out that in one respect he has unwittingly conveyed to 
us readers a misdescription of what this theory is. It 


as nothing whatsoever to do with the doctrine of 


“empathy”’as expressed by Lipp and Geoffrey Scott, 
nor should it be described as ‘* behaviourism.’? The 
principles of Number, Punctuation and Inflection repre- 
sent an attempt to describe in precise terms the organic 
nterrelationship of parts, which is, in fact, exemplified 
n the forms of animate Nature. Judged by such a 
standard it may be said that many of the examples in 
this book do not possess organic form. Can even the 
most uncritical spectator help being displeased by the 
inresolved duality of example 69? And would not most 
eople agree that the house shown in example 35 seems 
infinished because it lacks punctuation at the top? 
On the other hand, a number of the houses illustrated 
we elegantly composed, usually because in various 
subtle ways they exemplify the principle of Inflection, 
V virtue of which even the most unsymmetrical com- 
sition can have formal beauty in a high degree. 

An alternative “system” of architectural composition, 
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sponsored by Le Corbusier, is mentioned on page 37. 
This is based upon a method of “guiding lines and 
triangles,” but the criterion is so extremely limited in 
scope that it seems as ineffective as the butcher in 
“The Hunting of the Snark,” who “could only kill 
beavers.”” And when the “artist ’’ begins to juggle with 
these little triangles, that, of course, is the point at which 
the mathematician walks out of the room! Because, if 
art is to be interpreted in terms of mathematics, a 
mathematician would at least expect that a wide range 
of this science would be brought into use for the purpose 
of such interpretation. Architectural composition seems 
a poor thing if it can be explained, as Le Corbusie1 
professes to explain it, in terms of mathematics of a 
scarcely higher level than that reached in Standard | 
of an elementary school. 

But Mr. McGrath shows that his own esthetic theory 
is not contained within the limits of geometrical rules, 
but depends upon the application of logic to a large 
number of matters connected with the art of building. 
Che great virtue of his book is that it represents the 
scientific approach to the study of architecture. Again 
and again he returns to the concept of “organisation.” 
Every architect worthy of the name wishes to acquire 
the newest, provided that they also be the best, ideas 
on the subject of house-planning, equipment and fur- 
1g. We can study these matters without quarrelling 
about style. A modernist designer can use the old- 
fashioned brick and plaster and yet give to a house a 
peculiarly “modern” air, and it is likewise possible to 
put the imprint of the Classic style on steel, concrete, 
plywood, glass or any other material which may be 
mentioned. Mr. McGrath’s book, in its insistence upon 
the need for organisation in all the departments of 
structure and design, can be read with as much pleasure 
and profit by the hardened “traditionalist” as by the 
iconoclast who in matters of style would start anew. 

It is perhaps to be expected that in his selection ol 
illustrations are some examples which show considerably 
less evidence of this quality of organisation than do 
others. And if his comments upon these houses appear at 
times to be somewhat too laudatory, this is because he is 
not concerned to place his architectural confréres in an 
order of merit or demerit, but rather to further an 
architectural movement in which he sincerely believes 
by collecting together for purposes of general com- 
buildings expressing a similar 


nishiz 


parison a number of 
stvlistic tendency. 

This review would be incomplete without a_ brief 
reference to the author’s own work, several examples of 
which are here shown. ‘‘Finella,”” regarded by many 
people as the most charming modern domestic interion 
in England, is too well known to need any further com- 
mendation here. It is appropriate that the book should 
be dedicated to the owner of this house, Mr. Mansfield 
Forbes, the distinguished humanist, one of whose many 
activities is to inspire an enthusiasm for the true study 
of architecture and to try to make this art a live and 


potent cultural influence. A. TRystan Epwarps | F’.]. 









BVERY DA THIN 


Mr. and Mrs. Quennell,in completing their survey of 
the ages, have in nine volumes run the whol imut of 


> 


progress from the Stone Age to the Day before Yesterday. 


The afflatus which inspired them, now many years ago, 
has not flagged; their treatment of the most pregnant 
vears in the history of everyday things in England is still 
vigorous and animated. 

The eighty years under review have witnessed a world 


war in which great kings and empires have fallen and 
geography become topography, time has been com- 
pressed and space reshaped. ‘The authors may well say 
that they found this the most difficult volume to produce 
of the whole series. 


The work embraces a period from the coming of 


Queen Victoria to the present time Its chapters deal 
in turn with the arts, with manufacture, food, clothing. 
transport, science and, as one would expect, largely with 


architecture and its allied crafts and trades. The trend 
of them all is skilfully set forth, but there is no attempt 
to foretell the future: this book will be read by those 


who are going to see it for themselves. 


Other matters touched upon are furniture, town 
planning, modern methods of production and distribu- 
tion, public health and dress. A’ wise nd humane 
commentary informs the whole and creates a_ living 
picture which should enlist the interest and awake the 
enthusiasm of the most callow youth. 

The whole of these Quennell books re ntidotes 
against those history books of the S< h ols \ hic h glorify 
the puppet politician and king and ignore the work of 
Watts, Wren, Newton, Purcell, Lister and their like. It 


is this sense of values and of proportion which makes the 
books invaluable. 

The book opens with a *‘Cursory Chronicle’? which 
sets the stage with a masterly summary of the period. 
Famous names and events form a mosaic which evokes 
dormant memories or lively curiosity according to the age 
of the reader. ‘Throughout one encounters references to 
books and pictures which have inspired, disturbed o1 
amused us, and which we realise we ought never to have 


forgotten. 


To us architects, as a matter of course, the generous 
contributions to the history of architecture are of primary 
interest, but if we in particular enjoy these chapter: as 
men we must necessarily judge them as architects. It 


cannot be accepted, therefore, that the Red House with 


its 18 inch external and 9 inch partititon walls is by that 
same token necessarily well built, nor that, in spite of 
having no living-room or bedroom wit! south aspect, 
it is well planned. Extravagance in the use of materials 
is unscientific and the authors should not have fostered 

* A History of Everyday Things in En , 1851-1934 Written and 
Illustrated by Marjorie and C. H. B. Quenne B. T. Batsford. 1934 
8s. 6d. 
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a) ONCE AGAIN#* 


the vulgar belief that massive construction 
vood building. 


There is an odd confusion of thought i € extra- 
ordinary statement that ‘Reinforced concre after al 
not very real building, because it depends the car- 
penter . . . and this adds to the cost.”” The «ame cou 
obviously be said regarding bricks, cast iron and mu 


else. It cannot surely be the authors’ intention io decry; 
material which has opened up new vistas in architectural 
design and infinite possibilities in the maticr of cop- 
struction. 

Of special interest to the architect is the chapter whi 
describes the profeund change in the nature of ow 
occupations, both in work and play, which came abou 
in the period under review. On this theme the authors 
afford rich reading and the essence of this change js 
imparted in trenchant and epigrammatic sentences 
throughout. Speaking of tools and appliances in the pas 
days, when the real craftsman flourished (we know hi: 
to-day by the odious name ‘‘mechanic’’), the author 
remark, ‘Then you never bought anything you could 
make, now you never make anything you can buy.” 
Again, in speaking of Ford’s first hideous mass-produce: 
car, the authors’ sly comment is that the customer could 
have any colour he liked so long as it was black. Hoy 
true this is to-day of so much of the paraphernalia of ow 
work and leisure. 

Che value of such recapitulation can hardly be over- 
rated and many a youth will live to bless the authors 
for bringing into his ken matters of art and literatw 
which will be a lifelong solace to him. 

It is good to know how the other half of the world 
lives; it is good, moreover, to be made to realise the fac 
that we depend for our very existence on the activities 
of men of every race and clime. A young man wh 
grows up with a hatred of what is ugly and mean in life, 
a benevolent interest in and consideration for the work 
of other people and nations, and a love and working 
knowledge of the arts will make the best type of patriot 
One could not conceive better preceptors than. th 
Quennells in these matters and one can only hope that 
the next decade will furnish forth so much matter and 
preserve the authors in such health, that the volum 
under review will not be the last of the series. 

One or two matters, perhaps of small moment, pro- 
voke comment. One wonders, for instance, in wha 
sense the four charts should be read. Why such blanks in 
an historical chart which includes the murder of Lord 
Henry Cavendish as the only significant event between 
1881 and 1884? Again, the arts column makes ver 
depressing reading in the matter of music and literatur 
In these eighty years was there not something greate! 
produced than a Gilbert and Sullivan opera-boufle’ 
whilst Kipling and Du Maurier were surely not th 
greatest lights of the literature of that period and Holmai 
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ith of the arts. ‘This would seem a shocking 


Hunt and i 
her scrutiny, however, one finds the Albert 


ypse; ON | 
\femoria d St. Pancras Station given as typical of 
he archite. ture, so that one can only suspect that the 


yhole al 
venture to suggest that this is somewhat too 


this be so 
subtle for “i.e unsophisticated mind of youth. 

One could wish that the manifest horrors of mass 
production had provoked the authors to some expression 


f opinion other than almost unqualified praise. They 
ay “mass production means low prices, high wages, 


short hours and leisure for all.”? This statement is mis- 
eading and inaccurate in essence and_ incalculably 
armful without qualification and warning. Te the 


itist Mass production is one of the powers of darkness. 
[magine one trying to express oneself in a home built 
ind furnished on the hire-purchase cum mass-production 


plan. The authors appear even to deride in terms of 


mass production the spacious comfort of the pleasant 
suburb illustrated in Fig. 61. This is indeed stupifying, 
and though in the final analysis the authors seem to 
recant this heresy, this lapse will, I make no doubt, seem 
io many readers a serious blemish in a work of out- 
standing interest and value. 

[The book gives a wonderful 
English life: although bird’s-eye is perhaps not the “mot 
uste” for a generation which has experienced the essen- 
tial flatness of such a view. We have, on the contrary, a 
panorama in high relief of a little world, populated with 
sentient beings and depicted by detached, yet in- 
iensely interested, observers with a praiseworthy economy 
f words and a wealth of illustrations. Of the latter the 
ine drawings are particularly charming and the authors’ 
killin marrying picture to context is unrivalled. 

PeRCIVAL M. FRasER [F. | 


A MEDIAVAL MANOR 
fuze MANOR AND Houses oF GorRHAMBURY. By J. C. Rogers, 
ARAB.A. 


wrinted from the St. Albans and Hertfordshire Architectural and 
80 pp., 30 plates. 





Incheological Society Transactions, 1933.] 
rhis treatise is a substantial contribution to the records of 

wr Manor Houses. In it Mr. Rogers gives a vivid history of a 
‘equence of four great mansions, the seats of the Lords of the 
Manor of Gorhambury. 

Starting from the year 997, when as a gift from King Athel- 
ed the Manor then known as Westwick came into the posses- 
son of the Abbey of St. Alban, the story is carried on until the 
resent day. It is set down with precision, and in such detail as 
‘o convey the impression that no source of information has been 
elt unexplored. Weight is added by the care taken to dis- 
timinate between fact and probability. Each house is in turn 
described from its inception, and the description covers the 
hanges it underwent in the course of its existence. 

lhe four manor houses dealt with are as follows:—The first, 
alled by the author Gorhambury I, which was built by Abbot 
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is merely mentioned for the joke’s sake. If 


bird’s-eye view of 
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Geottrey de Gorham, from whom the manor’s present nami 
derives, and which stood until the sixteenth century. The 
second, Gorhambury II, the building of which was begun after 
the dissolution of the monastery by Henry VIII, by Su 
Nicholas Bacon and finished by him about 1568; a notabl 
place twice visited by Queen Elizabeth. The third, known as 
Verulam House, much smaller and more compact in its plan- 
ning than its predecessors, built by Sir Francis Bacon about 
1617 whilst Gorhambury II was still in being. This third house. 
however, survived for hardly 50 years, and no trace of it remains 
above ground. But it was distinguished by an elaborate system 
of fish-ponds, or as we might now perhaps call them water- 
gardens, and these stand to-day much in their original form. 
In proof Mr. Rogers gives a plan which he has made on the basis 
of Sir Francis Bacon’s specification for them. The fourth and 
last house is that now existing, Gorhambury III. It dates from 
1777 when, in consequence of Gorhambury III having becom« 
uninhabitable chiefly because of the disintegration of its rubble 
walling, the third Viscount Grimstone determined upon build- 
ing an entirely new mansion, entrusting its design to Mr. (after 

wards Sir) Robert ‘Taylor. 

Ihe author draws attention to the singularity that for each 
of these four houses an altogether different site was chosen, 
and he suggests that these changes were in part at least due to 
questions of water supply. On the methods employed for wate1 
carriage he throws some interesting sidelights. 

Throughout the treatise wherever the textual descriptions 
are derived from ancient records the references are clearly 
given. There is an abundance of plans, drawings and photo- 
graphs showing the manor lands, the houses with their structural 
and decorative details, and their gardens. Also, besides the 
extracts from contemporary inventories relating to the parts of 
the houses and their furnishings, there are supplementary lists 
of items of work and household goods with their prices. 

Recorded costs of ancient building work are always of 
interest. They cannot, however, fail to excite speculation as 
to what the relative values would be if expressed in the money 
of to-day. Such conversion is, as everybody knows, by no 
means an easy matter, and it is to be hoped that some day a 
skilled economist may compile a table of approximations. For. 
without translation, figures of cost in terms of the money ol 
times past are almost certain to create an impression of extra- 
ordinary cheapness. whereas the contrary is much the more 
probable. 

A treatise such as this has naturally to be kept within bounds. 
But one cannot help wishing that the author had seen his way 
to include some account of the manor as a whole, sufficiently at 
least to show the relations between it and the Manor Houses 
themselves. For by so doing he would have enabled the reader 
to see how it was that these great houses came into being at all, 
as well as to understand the needs which shaped their designs. 
The knowledge whic h he has displayed encourages the hope that 
in some future publication he may be persuaded to complete the 
picture in these respects. 

In conclusion, this is a good piece of work. It is no meré 
drab recital of fact. For beyond the human interest inherent 
in the buildings themselves, there is in the descriptions of 
them a warmth given by the love of the author for his subject 
which makes them very readable. 

, R. Minton Tayior |F. 
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THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH ANNUAL REPORT 

HousiInG AND Town PLANNING. / {nnual 
Reports of the Ministry of Health f 133-34. 1 H.M.S.O 
1934. IS. 

The sections of the Ministry of Health An Report for 
1933-34, which deal with Housing and Town and Country 
Planning, have been published separately at the price of on 
shilling, and can be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office, 
or its agents. The preface to the section deali h Housing 
outlines the housing policy of the G nment in which, as 
it will be remembered, an attempt was 1 le to encourage 
private enterprise housing by rem« from 
local authorities’ housing and thus ren the privat 
builder’s chief competitor. The scher I had a tul 
vear In which to be tested, and the repo n state wit 
cautious self-approy al that “the ¢ lance o1 
private enterprise as the main sour upply of 
working-class houses was not misp! ! ber of new 
houses provided by private enterprise 1 the six 
months following the discussion of tl Bi n Parliament 
$7,088, or 24,632 more than in th rrespo six months 
of the previous vear.”” 

The Act raised a great body of criticism, lat because i 
was contended that no private enterprise coi or would, 
provide houses to let at low enough rents poorest 
working men. To meet criticism the G ired all 
returns to state the rateable value of tl OuSes al whether 
they were to sell or let. Returns ! r } ear ended 
March 1934, show that of a total of 0.78 susee built 
during that period by private enterprise, 44,754 are of a rate- 
able value of £ 13 f 20 in greater ondor I of which 
13.014 are to let. This sub-section of 1 rt concludes 
with a verbal demonstration that the a success 
One interesting inquiry was made to secondary 
movements consequent on the supply of ney s; it showed 


that the provision of 7og new hous | 694. working 


class families to move, in addition to the occupants of the new 





houses; of these. 694.364 de finitely position. 

The report also deals at some length with the 
slum clearance. It will be remembered that inaf 
issued in April 1933 


» (No. 1331 expressed his 


opinion that the work on slum clearance needed ac 


progress ot! 


imous circular 


eleration 








and asked for five-year programmes from authorities. It is 
here reported that a good response has beet appeal 
and that a satisfactory beginning has been 1 vith the 
application of the schemes. The problem of overct ding has 
been treated apart from the main problem of m clearance 

Che programme has recently been pu lb not con- 
sidered in the Annual Report. 

The report next passes to unsubsidised housing | cal author 
ities. It seems that the discontinuat ly has 
some extent discouraged local authority buildi: remall 
ing parts ofthe report deal with the ot housing 
question in considerable detail. There ai u on every 
page which demand attention either for the | they throw 
on the general problem or for their own pat ir interest 
It is significant that the average ( | non-parlour houses 
for which tenders were let during the yea is £ 28Q9, as com 
pared with £301 for the previous years. It is 0 significant 
that the average cost of dwellings in buildi Dre 
storeys was £456 as against £295 for ordinat mn-parlour 
houses. This figure is for building cost alon ind does not 


represent cost of land, which is generally a i 


I} 
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multi-storied buildings are almost always bi in cent 
urban sites where land costs are too high to a \ extens; 
low building. The low site area covered by | tenemey 
compensates in part for the excess in build cost. It 


probable that in the next few months the cost of h buildiy 


vill be reduced considerably as our techni improv 
[here are already several admirable new ten t schen 
which have been built at really low cost without ‘oss of stay. 
dard by making intelligent use of modern mx ds of con. 
struction, and not less important by adjustin plan 1 
meet modern needs. 

[he housing part of the report concludes wit Ctions + 
Rural Housing, the Cinderella of housing; The Sn Dwellin 
Acquisition Acts ; Public Utility Housing; Hou Manage 
ment in which attention is drawn to the M ne repor 
ecommendation of the Octavia Hill system, finalh 


pecial note on London Housing and on Finance. 
Part two deals with Town and Country Plam 
inder the 1932 Bill and its regulations. By the en 
1934, Over 12,150,000 acres, or nearly one third, 
and Wales were covered by planning resolutions « 





the total number of authorities which had prepared or wer 
preparing schemes being 821. During the year, 44 authoriti 
initiated schemes independently, and 58 through the mediun 
of joint committees and county councils. We cannot deal at 
length with the planning part of the report, but it, no less tha 


the housing 


section, deserves close study. One interestir 
section prints notes on decisions made by the Ministry o1 
appeals and demonstrates that there is a genuine desire 
implement the powers possessed by authority to 
amenity and control development. 


preseri 


BERLAGE 
TER GEDACHTENIS. 21) FEBRUARI 1856 
1934. Amsterdam. Bowwekundig Weekblad  Archi- 
ra. 1934. 


Mm. © 


BERLAGE. 
\UGUSTUS 


Dr. Berlage’s influence on the modern architecture of his 
own country and of Europe as a whole cannot easily be over- 
estimated. By his own ability and personality he brought th 
architecture of Holland from as deep a pit of mediocrity as 
had engulfed the building of any country and established, on 
rather, re-established, the tradition which has been developed 
by subsequent Dutch architects to make the work of tha 
country a model for modern architects everywhere. Berlag 
was essentially a master who taught by his works. He pub- 


books and was not, we believe, one who often in- 


lished no 
dulged in public speaking or lecturing. His actual buildings 
ire the measure of his great influence on architecture for the pas 
»=> years: an influence which will continue to exert itself for 
many ears to come. Consequently a record ol the respe 


vith which he was held by his contemporaries such as is give! 
y this memorial book is of great value. The book consists 0 
number of tributes to his memory by distinguished com- 
patriots, foreign architects and others who had known him 
ind come in contact with him and his work. ‘They have beet 
ed and published by the famous Dutch architectura 
Bouwkundig Weekblad Architectura and form a 
memorial to a great man. In addition to the tributes ar 
illustrations of a number of his principal buildings from the 
Diamond Workers Union of 1899 to the Gemeentemuseum ‘ 
934. and as a frontispiece there is an excellent photograp! 


collec 


journal worth 


ol Berlage himself. 
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Review of Periodicals 


received by the library. 


nformation about prices and where each journal can be obtained. 


the self-imposed limit of these pages attempt is made in this revieu 
’ None of the journals mentioned are in the loan library, but the librarian will be pleased 


fo refer to the more important articles in all the 


Member 


can have photostat copics of partic ular 


articles made from journals in the librar 


HOSPI1 ALS 
ArcHIvectT AND Buripinc News. Vol. CXLI, No. 3447- 
il j Wy. 
Sully Tu ilosis Hospital, Glamorgan. (Pite. Son and 
Fairweather [FF.].) A large scheme with 50-bed wards in 
helon—one for men and one for women in each of three 
onvalescent, ordinary and advanced. 
16. 20 January. 


ategories: ‘ 
ConstRUCTION Moperne. Vol. L, No. 
P. /4- ° . 
fhe new Beaujon hospital. (Walter, Plousey and Cassan. 
Master Burtper. Vol. XL. No. 870. January. P. 17. 
Genera! principles of American hospital planning by 
Dexter Morand. 
INSTITUTIONAL BUILDING 
ConstrucTION Moverne. Vol. L, No. 14. 6 January. 
P. 313. 
Maison de la Chimie ’’ Chemistry House. A large building 
x the central organisation of chemistry research and industry 
France. The building contains no laboratories, but  re- 
ntion rooms, lecture theatres, congress halls—in fact a 
juilding similar in use to the R.LB.A. The new building 1s 
wn addition to an old town house in rue St. Dominique. 
yuilt by Larsurance in about 1708. 


SCHOOLS 
ConsTRUCTION MODERNE. J L, No. 16. 20 Januar 
P. 258. 


pe schotalire, 


BROADCASTING 
ARKITEKTEN (HeEwstncrors). Vol. YN NJ. No. 11. P. 157. 

Helsingfors Broadcasting House (Eino Schroderus. 

RAILWAY STATIONS 

\RKITEKTEN: ©MAANEDSHAEFTE 

XXXVI, No. 11-12. 
Electric railway stations on the Copenhagen suburban lines 
Frederiksberg, Godthaabsvejens, Borups Allé. Norrebro, 
\ll extremeiy interesting buildings, well illustrated and 


scribed. 


LIBRARIES 
La Construction MOopeErRNt 
13 January. P. 337. 

The new Versailies periodicals stack of the Bibliotheque 
National. One of the most important recent library build- 
isin Europe. (M. Roux-Spitz.) A full and very valuable 
lescription by S. Gille-Delafon. 

ARCHITECT AND BUILDING News. 
11 January. P. 50. 
Buitver. Vol. CXLVIII, No. 4797. 11 January. P. 61. 
he Radclitfe Science Library, Oxford. (Thomas Worthington 
nd Sons [FF.].) 


CHURCHES 


lér Es Forma (Buparrst). Vol. VII, No. re. 
Special number on modern churches illustrating many good 
examples in Hungary and elsewhere in Europe. 


Boulogne-Biliancourt J. Debat-Pousan. 





COPENHAGEN}. Vol. 


Paris). Vol. L, No. 15. 


Vol. CXLI. No. 3447- 


SPORTS BUILDINGS 


MONATSHEFTE F. BAUKUNST U. 
Vo. 1. January. P. 33. 
The buildings in a new “Exercise Centre’ at Liidenscheid. 
including a good open-air bath described in detail. 


Srapresau. Vol. XVIII. 


BouwKUNbDIG WEEKBLAD. 1935. .No. 2. 12 January. P. 21. 
Large covered tennis court, “Apollo,’’? in Amsterdam \. 


Bocken and W. Zweedijk. 


ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. 
uary. P. 54. 
Blackpool Pleasure Beach. | Joseph Emberton |/.|.) Anefficient 
1 


and imaginative combination of every type of amusement 


LNNXATI. No. 2086. 10 fan- 


contrivance. 


WAREHOUSES 
ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. J 
y. P. 49. 
Warehouse in Blacklriars. Sir Owen Williams 


concrete structure 


LNNXI. No. 2086. 10 Jar 


>» 
Reimitorced 


DOMESTIC 


ARCHITECTS JOURNAL. | 


LNNXI. No. 2087. 17 Jun- 


r. ti 3. 
An analvsis of a block of flais by Lubetkin and Tecton at 
Highgate. An important article of value to every one con 
this type of work. Illustrates the essential architec- 
cess ot thought applied to the solution ol a moder! 
in which the designers have made an unusuallh 








empt to reason from first principles. 


INNEN Dexoration. Vol. XLVI, No. 1. P. 
Country house at Marienbad for Dr. K Fritz Gross 
A detailed consideration of this excellent modern house: plan 
and equipment and design of each room analysed in turn. 
MONATSHEFTE F. BAUKUNST U. STADTEBAU. Vol. NVIJI/ 
Vo. 1. January, P. 21. 
\ doctor’s house in Offenbach am Main (Rudolf Schwartz 
including laboratory. consulting room, etc. 
Casa BELLA (MILAN). Vol. XIII, No. 85. P. 14. 
Plans and descriptions of four recent balconied flat buildings 
in Milan by Linger and Terragni. 
\RCHITECTS’ JOURNAL. Vol. LXYXNI, No. 2087. Jan- 
uary. P. 125. 
House at Bieldford. 


de sl FIie ca cy 


\berdeenshire A. Marshall Mackenzie 


Mr. David Stokes [.4.] for his own 
use. Good illustration of modern design in traditional and 


and Geor 


indigenous forms. 


ARCHITE¢ 
P. 58. 
Modernist house at Bognor “A. M. Chitty [A.] and Tecton 


Vol. LXNX XI, No. 2086. 10 Jar 


rs’ JOURNAT 


Reinforced concrete and severely “functional.” 
\RCHITECT AND Buitpinc News. Vol. CXLI, No. 3447. 


rr January. 


Apartment House, Paris, by Le Corbusier and Jeanneret. 
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Correspondence 


TOWN Pi, \NNING ; IN GREATER L( INDON Ty, as seems the case there is no likelihood tha s€ Dattl 











THe Highway DEVELOPMENT SURVE’ problems will be tackled in earnest by the innu: «rable ya ; 
H ( Si \uthorities, is it not high time that a Roy ommiss El 
7 , should be appointed to inquire into and rep both up 135%. 
To the Editor, Journ R.L.B.A., Greater London’s housing and planning problcins and ak ss 
‘ , upon the whole question of the future governn of this 1 ies 

Sir,—May I be permitted to express ni regarding rection? — Yours: ¢tc.. irticle 
the Minister of Transport’s decision to put in hand a com- H. L. Nata In 
prehensive survey, involving the preparation of a plan, of the = Road. 
highway developments required in the London Traffic Area ere 

All road users are only too painfull the dange rs | HE RW. % SC:H(¢ ¢ LL OF ARCHI rl ( rT RI Georg 
and delays that are constantly arising through the inadequacy Bushe 
of Greater London’s road system. But is it not an indisputabl 13 Charlotte Shr ust 
fact that roads constitute onlv one feature of town planning Park Stree » Bristol. ton, tl 
What of such vitally important questions as the allocation of 14 J ry 1947 ‘il a 
areas for different uses and the reset t u 1ceded Lo the Editor, JOURNAL R.U.B.A., old | 
open spaces? It is an elementary axiom that the use to Dear Sir,—The Obituary Notice appearing in the Jovryy ind a 
which neighbouring lands are put lars yverns the lume dated 12 January, of Thomas Falconer | F.|, contai referen arrie 
of traffic that will utilise a given highway to his keen interest in “‘the Royal West of England School spul 

he whole question of roads is definitely interlocked with \rchitecture (a branch of Bristol University).”’ publi: 
planning and housing, and no adequate solution of London’ May I point out that this School is the Royal West of Engla: Build: 
urgent problems will be found unless ther ! mlv active \cademy School of Architecture. controlled by a coun :ppol 
co-operation among those dealing witl iy schemes consisting of members of the R.W.A. and_ the Bristol Soci ind ¢ 
town planning schemes and housing s hemes | sO proper of Architects? Mi 
co-ordination of their various pré sal I itisfied Che School is affiliated to the Architectural \ssociati ects, 
with the present situation in regard to the pla of Londor London, and, although on friendly terms with the Universit recip! 
and will not the Government’s new B relieve ove Bristol. is not a branch of that body he D 
crowding raise a further crop of proble1 I should like to take this opportunity of expressing 1 Britis 

For some time past I have urged the necess! f making ai reat appreciation of the keen interest, help and advice giy Lond 
exhaustive survey of the Greater md R hat an by Mr. Falconer to this School of Architecture. —I am.§ Fire | 
efficient master town-plan may be prepat s densely vours faithfully, Zea 
populated territory. \ll large matters of 1 ’} mportan G. D. Gorpon Hake. tova 
should undoubtedly be dealt with on the 1 central plan Principal, 
for the whole unit. an | not in the prese1 eme shion. R.W.A. School Of Archit u By 

CHILDREN’S LECTURES 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY LECTURES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS at 

Che eight series of informal talks o re for boys incidentally the best attended) he spoke of the future 
and girls was given at the R.I.B.A rit rst week in ways of making England a more beautiful plac U 
January. This year. for the first ti ( rt of the with its great overburdened cities, noisy and muddl en 
series, the lectures, whi h were 1 I t I jal s Hall uglier now than it had ever been. He suggested that. inste bani 
were given in a room large enoug ) of large cities, the population would be spread out in st 
wanted to come, and nobody | t Ni towns: small streets would disappear; public buildings, ea 
» Conduit Street. because of th ( on an island site with open courtyards, would be grouped rour Du 
standing, but actually of breathing 1 central square, from which roads would radiate to an « 

The lecturer this vear was the H H Pakington ring th trees and houses where people would live, at Fi 
F.], who took as the title of | ( ! Fact beyond that pleasant outer ring would come the r 
f£ England.” In_ thre ctures, ! December unspoilt country. No town should have more than a popula- 7 Fel 
» January and 4 January, he « tw P I t and tion of 10,000, and, where industry demanded more, the ¢ 
Future of England, illustrating | ! des youl groups of towns near enough to make comme! 1 Fe 
In his first lecture Mr. Pakington des I t was possible, but otherwise independent. Fields would be larger: Fi 
it the time of the Roman oc¢ ( quest. i accountot large-scale farming, towns and roads would be flood- M 
Elizabethan times, and in the e1 ee! l econd it. and England would again be full of colour as it was int 
ecture was devoted to the pres for Pla Hi Middle Ages 7 mM 
dealt with the disastrous effects to t | ; ryside of The lectures were well and, as usual, enthusiastica : 
yur lack of planning, our haphaza1 I n the attended, the average number of children present being Ma 
outskirts of towns, the evils of ill-planned 1 muddle tween three and four hundred. The continued success of t! 
f petrol stations, advertisements S, 11 ulding series and its importance in the education of public opiniot 
ill in themselves useful things whi ( etter plan- have prompted the idea that the provincial architectur " 
ning, be beautiful. In particular tack e prevailing SOC es might equally successfully organise lectures on I 
alse attitude towards modern life architectut ( sisted same lines, and it is hoped that next year similar lectures Di 
on manufacturing Tudor shams. In his la vas be given, not only in London, but in the provinces. 
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Obituary 


ELLIS MARSLAND [F.] 


Ellis Marsiand was born in 1854 and died on January 9g 
135, at the age of 81. He was educated at Painswick Gram- 
ar School. and the Royal Academy Architectural School, 


chere he was awarded the R.A. Silver Medal, and was then 
wrticled to Charles Augustus Gould, A.R.I.B.A. 

In 1879 started in private practice at 62 Camberwell 
Road, later practising at Kensington Park Road, and 32 Cam- 
erwell Grove. and in 1926 he went into partnership with 
George Trotman [Z.], who now carries on the practice at 75 
Bushey Hill Road, S.E.5. Among his architectural works were 
ouses at Oxted, Potter’s Bar and Surbiton, shops in Kensing- 
ton, the Sportsman Offices, Fleet Street, Printing Offices at Red- 
jill and in Fetter Lane, restorations and additions to Cots- 
-old houses round Painswick, Gloucestershire, where he lived, 
ind artisans’ dwellings in Camberwell. During the war he 
arried out a number of fire surveys for the War Office and 

spitals. and organised fire tests with building materials, and 
published a pamphlet on “Rules and Regulations affecting 
Building Operations in the Metropolitan Area.” He held the 
:ppointment of District Surveyor for North-East Kensington 
ind Camberwell. 

Mr. Marsland was a past-president of the Society of Archi- 
ects, of which he had been Hon. Secretary for 15 years, and a 
recipient of its Gold Medal. 
he District Surveyors’ Association, the Hon. Secretary of the 
British Fire Prevention Committee and a Member of the 
London Survey Committee. In connection with his work for 
Fire Prevention he was the recipient of the Russian Order for 
~ Zeal.” the Belgium Civic Medal of the First Class. and the 
Roval Berlin Police (Fire Prevention) Medal. 


He was also a Past-President cf 


After his retirement from practice four years ago Mr. 
Marsland lived in Gloucestershire at St. David’s, Painswick. 
near Stroud. He leaves a widow. 


Mr. C. MacArthur Butler has sent us the following note on 
Mr. Marsland: 


Ellis Marsland was a founder-member of the Society of Ar- 
chitects and its Honorary Secretary for fifteen years, 1893-1908. 
and for many years afterwards he continued to serve from time 
to time on the Council, and was the recipient of the Gold Medal 
and other presentations in appreciation of his services. He was 
an ardent advocate of Statutory Registration, and was one ot 
those who in the early days “stumped” the principal provincia! 
centres and laid the seed of the movement which led eventually 
to the amalgamation of the society with the R.I.B.A., and the 
passing of the Architects’ Registration Act of 1931. 


Ellis Marsland was one of the most kind-hearted and 
generous of men who gave freely of his time and substance in 
supporting the objects of the society and other institutions, such 
as the British Fire Prevention Committee. He was also very 
hospitable, and many of his friends will recall with pleasur« 
being his guests at the Court House, Painswick, a beautiful ex- 
ample of Cotswold architecture, where he lived for a time, and 
where he had hoped to end his days, but the economic up- 
heaval of later years compelled him to part with it, though he 
still resided in the neighbourhood, where he found occupation 
in his retirement in antiquarian matters. He died suddenly on 
g January in his eighty-first year after a long and busy life de- 
voted to the service of others. He was entirely unselfish, a kind 
and generous friend and a gentleman who will be greatly missed 
by all who came within the sphere ot his influenc e. 


Notes 


DES ARCHITECTES DIPLOMES PAR 
LE GOUVERNEMENT 


The Société des Architectes Diplomés par le Gouverne- 


SOCIETE 


ent have recently elected Sir Giles Scott and Sir 
Banister Fletcher as Corresponding Members. 
PRESIDENT’S ENGAGEMENTS 
During the next few months the President will attend the 
owing dinners: 
February.—Northern Architectural Association Annual 
Dinner. Newcastle. 
> Februar West Yorkshire Society Annual Dinner, Harro- 
gate, 
t February. —Annual Dinner, North Staffordshire Society. 
February.—Annual Dinner, Wessex Society. Bristol. 
March. Annual Dinner, Birmingham and Five Counties 
Architectural Society, Birmingham. 
March. —Annual Dinner, Leicester and Leicestershire 
Society, Leicester. 


May.— Annual Dinner. Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire 
Society of Architects, Southend. 
VICE-PRESIDENT’S ENGAGEMENTS 
Mr. W. H. Ansell. Vice-President, attended the Annual 
Dinner of the Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln Architectural 


Society at Nottingham and represented the President 


17 January. 

He will also attend the Annual Dinner of the Electrica 
Contractors’ Association on 29 January to represent the Presi- 
dent 

Mr. I. G. LINDSAY, A.R.LA:S. 
Mr. [. G. Linnsay, A.R.ILA.S., Edinburgh, has been 


appointed Editor of The Quarte) in succession to Mr. R. 


Mervyn Noad, A.R.I.B.A. 
PECHNICAL LECTURES AT THE BUILDING CENTRE 


\ series of six Technical Lectures of spec ial interest to mem- 
bers of the architectural profession and of the industries con- 
cerned will be given at the Building Centre, 158 New Bond 
Street, at 8 p.m., on the following dates: 

Thursday, 31 January.—*Metallic Rust-Proof Finishes for 
\rchitectural Ironwork,” by I. G. Slater, Esq., M.S« 
Ph.D. Chairman—Francis Lorne, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 

Th lay. 7 February.—*Divining for Water, Oil and Coal.” by 


P. Gatward, Esq. Chairman—Maurice E. Webb. Esq.. 
D.S.O., F.R.I.B.A. 

Thursday, 14 February. ‘Consideration of the Home Office 

‘Manual of Safety Requirements in Theatres and Other 


Piaces of Public Entertainment,’ ”? by Lt.-Col. Guy 
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Simons, D.S.O. Chairman—R. E. Stradling. } B.. 
MC. DSe., £n-D. Melnst€k Director i. ling 


Research Station. 


7 hursday. 2I February. ‘The \ppli ation of Coal an Coal 
Burning Appliances to Modern Buildings.’ by H. ] 
Pirie, Esq., M.1.Mech.E. hief Engineer, ( | Utilisatio: 
Council. Chairman—Oscar Faber, Esq.. O.B.E.. D.S« 
M.Inst.C.E., Consulting Engineer 
Thursday, 28 February.— ‘Properties of Bricks Relation to 
Processes of Manufacture,”’ by A. Zaiman. Es Chair- 
man—J. R. Leathart, Esq., F.R.1.B 
After each Jecture an open discussion has be ranged in 
which architects and technicians will take part 
\dmiission to each lecture will be by ticl hich 1 hi 
obtained free on application. 
\ERODROMES ADVISORY BOARD 
The Aerodromes Advisory Board announces the establish- 
ment of a Site Selection Committee through whicl offers to 
advise Local Authorities and other bodies ? oe 
sites to be purchased or reserved for fut 
The Board, which began its work earlier this r under the 
chairmanship of Capt. the Rt. Hon. F. E. Gue M.P.. has as 
its members representatives of the principal pr nal and 
technical institutions aeronautical, engineeri1 tectural. 
surveying, town planning, etc. con- 
tribute to the efficient and rapid de pmer nd. 
work of civil aviation. 
The lack of any regular or 
rmaunicipal or other bodies engage ‘ 
provision of aerodromes, might obtai ( 
has occupied the earnest attentior e b rome 
provision falls naturally into twé t ; ‘te 
selection and the stage of the 
aerodromes. 
For the first (site selection) sta B 
set up its own organisation, in ord 
may be available on the broadest poss ) sistent 
and regular form, and at the lowest possible st he most 
difficult questions arising at this first stag I erned 
with the relation of a potential aerodrome site, a1 the towr 
it would serve, to a future national airwa‘ ‘ vhose 
pattern and organisation are, as yet, undefined Board 
has given close attention to this aspect o t} l tter, and has 
formulated and submitted to the Air Ministry proposals for th 
preparation of a survey and scheme of d ment for th 
future air-routes and aecrodromes of Great B 
At the second iverodrome developr 
that the promoting body should obt } of 
qualified professional consultant B made 
careful investigation of the qualifications app: to sucl 
consultant work, and will shortly issue t ‘ rit 
memorandum incorporating their recor end ; in this 
respect, together with general advice o1 D1 lure 1! the 
establishment, licensing and development i erod1 
Local Authorities or others who 1 ’ s t nsult the 
Board at any stage of aerodrome work, o1 yar ir to obtair 
the Board’s advice on the selection of sites, a1 1 to appl 
to the Secretary, \erodromes Advisory B« \ ilam 
Suildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1 
lhe Board wishes to emphasise the vital it of early 
purchase or reservation of aerodro1 it \ ls neat 
town is difficult to find, and is almost invat biect to the 


rE 


tural s« hools. 
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threat of building development; delay may m 
prohibitive or involve the irrevocable loss of the 
cases, purchase on an ample scale is strongly r 
since the land is likely to be a safe and proba 
investment, even if it proves to be in excess of t] 
requirements. 
R.1.B.A. NEW BUILDING FUN] 
Livy oy Conrrisurions RECEIVED OR Pri 
Brought forward zg oe: 
Cecil Burns [F.] ; ; 
W. E. Vernon Crompton [F.} 
Robert E Crossland [4.1 a = a 
Essex. Cambridge and Hertfordshire Sox ety of 
Architects ‘ 
Pe recy Fanstone Ts 
John Gedg [| A.]} 
S. H Loweth [F.] 
William Mills [L.1 
Paul Phipps [F.] 
Harold B Smith {| Ry 
lasmanian Institute of Architects } 
In addition. the fol llowine Allied Societies 
1ave made further contributions under the 
irrangement whereby for a limited number 
years a percentave of the annual contri 
utions paid by the R.I.B.A. to the Societies 
respect of the R.I.B.A. members thereot 
ill be credited to the Fund 
Birmingham and Five (¢ tes Architectura 
\ 1O 
(; lr iti ‘ Architects 
I Ste? Leicestershire Soc let. ol .\ 
N 1 Nor cl Association of Archi 


Nort umptonshire, Bedfordshire and Huntine 
d \ssociation of Architects . . 

Northern Architectural Association 

South-Eastern Sax iety of Architects 

Wessex Society ol Architects : 

West Yor! Architects 


shire Society ot 


Potal received or promised to ia anuary,. 


CENTENARY CONGRATULATIONS 
I] Irchitectural Association School Archit 
34. 35 a 1 0) Bi dford S Squa 

London, W. 
Vo 


/ P; _ RAB.A,. 
DEAR PRESIDENT, 


Che Teaching Staff of the Architectural 
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aupport ¢ sin the work of teaching undertaken by the staff 

it the At ‘ural Association School. 

” At the time the staff of the school wishes to add its con- 

rratulatt the Institute on this important occasion, and 

congratt | he Institute on the beauty of its new headquarters 

building urs sincerely, Howarp RoBERTSON, 
Director of Education. 


INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATION 
NOVEMBER 1934 

The R.i.B.A. Intermediate Examination qualifying for 
election as Student R.I.B.A. was held in London, Belfast, 
Edinburg, Hull, Manchester, Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Ply- 
mouth, ! 9g to 15 November 1934. 

Of tl 1 candidates examined 69 passed and 122 were 
relegate he successful candidates are as follows:— 
\pplegarth. Arnold. Crompton, Richard Harper. 
Baker, Ji Henry. Darlow, Henry Arthur Jack. 
yarley, Arthur Leslie Fran- Davies, Norman Talbot. 

cis. Davison, John. 

Barnes, William Edwin. Deans, Ralph Willis. 

Barrett, William Horace. Deas, John Henderson. 
Bateman, !homas Robert Dorey, Wilfrid Athelstan. 
Bidwell, Hugh Dryden. Drake, Jack William. 

Bird, Kenneth John. Findlater, George Robert- 
Bramley, Ambrose Roy. son. 

Brocklesbv, Richard Shear- Flack, Arthur Walter. 

wood. Fountain, Edgar Walter. 
3urden, Stanley Ernest. Gasson, Arthur John. 
Cassidy, Wilfred Joseph. Goodall, Ernest Roy. 
Cooper, Robert Ernest Griffiths, Stanley Thomas. 

Wood Griggs, Cyril Percy. 
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Groves, (Miss) Mary Ross. Richardson, Lawrence 
Harris, Eric Bright. Irvine 
Hengist, Charles James Am- Ross, Sydney George 
brose. William. 
Heritage, George Henry Sawday, John Trevor 
Reginald Shuard, George William. 
Horne, Robert. Simmons, Sidney. 
Horsman, Reginald Alfred. Skingsley, Eric Stanley. 
Hunt, Lionel Bernard. Smyth, Leslie. 
Jepson, George William. Solomon, Clarence. 
Keeling, John William. Spare, Kenneth Arthur. 
Kilner, Denis Scott. Spencer, Alfred Lloyd. 
Kinghorn, Ernest. Surman, John Maxwell. 
Lyon, George William. Taylor, Maurice Ewan. 
McArtney, John William. Temple, Peter. 
Martin, David Griffiths. Thomas, Isaac Hopkin. 
Meilandt, Gascon Bagnall. Vernon, Frank Carlyle. 
Milnes, Charles Brian Ken- Walker, Denis Vivian Camp- 
dall. bell. 
Nettleton, Cyril Neville. Ward, John Frank. 
Paul, Isaac. Winsor, Ronald Louis. 
Pritchard, Cyril. Wiseman, Reginald Hadley. 
Ralph, Thomas Carlyle. Wright, Sydney. 
Reeves, Arthur George. 
19 December 1934. 


R.I.B.A. EXAMINATION PAPERS 


The questions set at the Intermediate, Final and special 
Final Examinations held in November and December 1934 
have been published, and are on sale at the Royal Institute, 
price Is. (exclusive of postage). 


Allied Societies 


MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
ANNUAL DINNER 


[he Manchester Society of Architects held its Annual Dinner on 
Friday night, 21 December, at the Masonic Temple, Manchester. Mr. 
J. R. Adamson, the president, in the chair. The guest of the evening 

s Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, president of the Royal Institute of British 
\rchitects, and over 100 members and guests were present. 

Proposing the toast of the Royal Institute the chairman said they 
| rejoiced in the fact that the Institute had completed the first 
undred years of its history and like some great galleon had now 
t out full sail under the happiest auguries into the second century 
fits career. The year now closing had seen the completion of the 
Institute's fine new headquarters which were inaugurated by the 
King. ‘The Prince of Wales had graced its centenary celebrations, and 
they were glad to know that the honour of Knighthood had been 
bestowed upon its secretary. These facts, he thought, could be re- 
garded as a fine tribute to the work of the Institute during its history 
ta hundred years. In the new chapter of its history which had just 
pened it would have many problems to deal with in connection 
with housing, town planning, the better development of the country- 
side, and the better use ofnew materials. There was also the problem 
fguiding the public taste so that there might grow up an increasing 
recognition of the importance in building. 

Sir Giles Scott, responding to the toast, said he had been proud 
) be president of the Institute during this most eventful year of its 

tory. During his term of office he had tried to do two things. One 
i these was to increase the public interest in architecture and the 
ther was to cultivate a spirit of friendliness and co-operation between 
the Royai Institute and its allied societies throughout the Empire. 
Looking io the future he thought the prospects for architecture and 
the architect’s profession were good. Not many years ago it was rare 


t 


D 


to find the Press taking any serious notice of architecture. Things 
were different in that respect to-day. They were really forcing 
architecture to the front and making the public realise that there 
was something more in architecture than the mere esthetic interest 
of a rather exotic body of people who were known as architects. 
Ihe public was realising that there were other values in life besides 
material values, and that in building it was not sufficient merely to 
provide a roof that would keep the rain out, to ensure that the drain- 
age was good and the hot water supply satisfactory, and so on, but 
that something was lacking if the whole character and atmosphere of 
a building were not taken into consideration. It was an achievement 
to have got the public to realise that we did not live by bread alone 
and that zsthetic values were important. That being so, he believed 
that a great future lay before the architect’s profession. and he was 
quite sure that the Institute and its allied societies would continue to 
do all in their power to bring home to the public the importance of 
these other aims of architecture. 

Mr. W. A. Johnson, junior vice-president of the Manchester Society 
of Architects, proposed the toast of the City of Manchester. Man- 
chester, he said, had many things of which to be proud. It had fine 
achievements to its credit, and its courage in adversity had been high 
and was unabated. But like other cities which grew rapidly during 
the industrial revolution it was cluttered up with the débris of an era 
that was past. All cities needed a plan, and a plan implied order and 
coherence. It was part of the function of the architect to plan. 
Indeed, it had been said that the architect planned and built for 
eternity, and he supposed that it was only in eternity that the archi- 
tect got his reward. One of the most significant developments of the 
past decade had been the rise of swift road transport; along with this 
had gone what was called ribbon development in the countryside 
with all its defects and dangers. These dangers were serious. The 
shopping streets of our cities should be streets of convenience and not 
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6 fal 
racing tracks. He would go i ed between light and architecture. Ari 
interests of city lite should ! entre thus p ssed an impressionist value not always t Ra 
Dealing with the question of sr I ( ad and its proper application should receive t} 
Manchester, he said it had beet it { of t architect as soon as he began the design 
in Manchester in five years wet ip whicl proposed to use it. For every type of b 
Canal would be converted into rect manner of lighting, and all systems coul ss 
Manchester, he suggested 1 criminately since there would be a risk of using ; 
for which it deserved to be | I 
things that architects aspired tl t reat architectural lighting there are, the lectw ss In a 
pleasure in submitting the t ttotl fundamentals of composition. There is, in the firs \( 
The Lord Mayor (Alderman S. \ he i which is an over-all illumination suited for rp Counc! 
toast. said he had been t pte em<¢ 1} 1 there is the decorative light, where the illuminz per [he na 
known as “the gloomy d | \\ t up o stimulate interest and add significance t The rp 
picture of Manch I hich M | r r nal category includes purely utility light, w car ci 
justified? Manchester had b tae orking plane is the major consideration a 7 
designed by Manchester at a) i the designs in light produced for the purp 1 (3 
between the Manchester Corporatior ( ( l I s h as theatrical advertisement and atmospher ng As, 
the Lord Mayor said that woul t Phe lecturer illustrated his address by model demor ns aT shi 
architect members of that ¢ I I ! ber of lantern slides. ‘i 
and were always so re id ) a 
schemes of development t ‘ WEST YORKSHIRE SOCIETY OF ARCHI TS \eCon 
thing, however, u at thet had beet , In the absence of Mr. Victor Bain, president, Mr. ¢ I N.9 
a public rouse whl veered sick 1k the chair at a meeting of the above Society held ers Pro 
Lake District than of any ¢ I I t Leeds College of Art, when a lecture on Art in | trv ‘pp 
this to the fact that the member I Mr. H. B. Creswell, who said he regarded tp 
habit of going to the Lake Dist r of art, for, directly the artist had an ulter )TEDM 
at the Dun Bull, where they sp : ( ercial motive, in the fashioning of his work, and W. 
as their guests at the r¢ ; public with salt to put on its tail, his work became one 
vited to consider the plans of : ' | 1 sold his birthright and had committed the sir Ver u 
Corporation, he thou pure aspirations of the human spirit to gross and 1 ica 
desired the help of the | bversion was the chief concern of commerci s: | 
value He v lluding to the whole field of endeavour forme: S 
Mr. Alan E. L. Chorlton, M.P f the craftsman who was essentially an artist. He was n és 
guests, which was proposed Mr. G. B. ] iking of the machinery which enabled industry to floc ied 
housing schemes of the post-v I ith shoddy forgeries and substitutes for hon prod Lal! 
amounted to a rebuildir G t Br for to s p the machinery would be to victimise th cumis la 
concerning the propriety o! ! \ dy substitute for leather might be their aim, | shod 
on cleared areas. He did no I I hine for making it was not wanted. Industry must | the 1 ( 
controversy; at tl ti ( pel machines for producing something that would pr I 
did provide an oppor ol larger profits. The ideal of industry was the destruction of the ide \ 
mass production that had ne id the growth of industry was the precise measu f 25 
down costs. He wondered if ( I y of craftsmanship. There was no work of any sort dot Leo 
evel considered giving t! b t maci ( that could not be done bette by hand. The methods, sa \ 
the job was reallv an enginee) { ecturer, ployed by industry to force its products on_ soci 
ing the policy of buildi Ml ically dishonest, to the length ol proppi 
Chorlton said he thought the w interests with shameless hypocrisy and falsities. Refined and effec 
houses of the city we ( important to industry that highly speciali Unt 
people like himself whe | ertisement agents were called in whose chief 
the policy of doing I re ilful mi representation, and such were regarded as mie Ders 
societies. n honourable profession, together with their oral representatiy ~y 
he | whose avowed triumph was to succeed in g ae 
THE BIRMINGHAM AND FI people to buy things they did not want. This squalid game was nur 
ARCHITECTURAL A ( ighly successful that the adroit and overpowering salesman Fog 
; poken of as a national asset, when really he had no on 
The Seay Sakis a . ene ; : life | o do the public in the eye, serve himself and those Li 
in the Gali se 4 ak nye a 1. Mr. Creswell declared that the ‘Art in Industry” mov Ex 
being occupied by Mr. A. C. Bun t was nothing but a commercial stunt designed to baulk public esteet W 
Che decease of Mr. A. L. Hors ’ n the ork of the individual craftsman by representing industry Prot 
tion in 1927, and of Mr. D J. B is coveru the field of the arts and crafts, and so to advance IN 
announced, and it was resolved t! poisonous ranks by absorbing the artist and craftsman, and buttoning S 
should be ent ‘red upon the M ; ( em in its pocket. The lecturer concluded with an appeal to his : 
sent to their relatives. hearers to learn to be observers of life rather than mere parucipators 
he certificate of aware R.1.B M | in it, and particularly in their professional activities to em loy t a 
of £100 per annum was p individual craftsman, and turn their backs on the canvas and aE 
William Higgs, of the Birmingham Ai 5 s of the industrial exploiters who were driving him out of exis vaio 
A paper on “Architectural | Mr. R.O tence and degrading his art to satisfy the low ambitions of co! a 
Sutherland [A.], who pointed ¢ { rdinary cial opportunism. 7 
lighting and architectural lightir atte! \mong those who took part in the discussion which followed wert 
ereat importance is paid to s n | d Messrs. G. H. Foggitt, R. Norval Paxton (Joint Hon. Secretary 
in ordered design in order to | 2. A, Easdale, D. R. Andrews (Principal of the Leeds ¢ Ol a 
tectural principles. ‘This end is Art), J. S. Allen (Head of the Leeds School of Architecture), n vi a 
of surfaces which becon ther lum he Johnson and H. Antrum. Mar 
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Membership Lists 


ICATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 
LECTION 11 FEBRUARY 


e with the terms of Bye-laws 10 and 11, an 


1935 


In a 
is as lidates for membership will take place at the 
cil \ x to be held on Monday, 11 February 1935. 
e nan | addresses of the candidates, with the names of 
pro found by the Council to be eligible and 


nel ordance with the Charter and Bye-laws are 
shed for the information of members. Notice of 
x any other communication respecting them 


obit Oo! 


st be » the Secretary R.I.B.A. not later than Tuesday. 
AS FELLOWS (6 
{cCONN NNETH HAMLYN [A. 1926], 70 King Street, Sydney, 
V.S.W Wallaroy Road, Woollahra, N.S.W. Proposed by 
Prot Leslie Wilkinson, Professor Alfred S. Hook, and 
ipp 4” nomination by the Council under the provisions 
it B 1 d). 
MAN: WitulAM BERNARD, D.C.M. [A. 1912], 38 Bedford Place, 
W.C.1; 38 Culmington Road, Ealing, W. Proposed by J. M. 
Shep H. P. G. Maule and J. Hubert Worthington. 
1 th ig Licentiates who have passed the qualifying Exam- 


Llandyssul; **Penlone,”’ 


NES Ruys, County Architect’s Office, 
Palmer, Ww. F. c. 


L.landyssul. Proposed by F. C. R, 





nd Henry A. Ellis. 
an: Evan, Town Hall, Ealing, W.5; 314 Gordon Road, 
Ealing, \W Proposed by J. J. Joass, Ernest G. Cole and T. S. 


EY: | st WILLIAM, 23 St. James’s Street, Derby; ‘* Maison 

Croft,” Chestnut Avenue, Mickleover, Derby. Proposed by 
Thorpe, George M. Eaton and C. H. Aslin. 

was: Rosin Auprey, 8 Havant Road, Cosham, Portsmouth: 

Road, Southsea, Portsmouth. Proposed by A 


Serpentine ‘A. 
Lt.-Col. R. F. Gutteridge and Norman 


Leonard Roberts, 
AS ASSOCIATES (11 

Harry Vicror [Passed five years’ the Archi- 
| Association, Exempted from Final Examination], 75 

Road, Lee, S.E.12. Proposed by Howard Robert- 
m, Sir Charles A. Nicholson and J. Murray Easton. 

TLE: Huserr Henry [Passed five years’ course at the School of 
(Architecture, Leeds College of Art. Exempted from Final 

ition}, Lynthorpe, North Croft Grove, Ilkley, York- 

L. Charlton, B. R. Gribbon and G. H. 


course al 
ifal 


Chinbrook 





’roposed by F. 





at the 
Liverpool. 


‘\ALL! STEPHEN Lewis WYNNE | Passed five years’ cours¢ 
Liverpool School of Architecture, University of 
Exempted trom Final Examination], Overpool, Little Sutton, 
Cheshire. Proposed by Professor Lionel B. Budden, 


Professor Patrick Abercrombie and J. E. Marshall. 





Liverpool 


MMINGS: KENNETH |Passed five years’ course at the 

School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Exempted 
from Final Examination], 6 Furness Park Road, Barrow-in- 
Furne Proposed by Protessor C. H. Reilly, Darcy Braddell 


and Protessor Lionel B. Budden. 
NCAN: JouN Fierr [Passed five years’ course at the School of 
tecture, Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted 








from Final Examination], 53 West Church Street, Buckie, 
Banffshire. Proposed by R. Leslie Rollo, J. A. O. Allan and 
John G. Marr. 

KERSTON: Wi_itAM | Passed five vears’ course at the School of 


\rchitecture, Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Aberdeen. Exempted 
Fonthill Road, Aberdeen. Pro- 


trom Final Examination], 71 
Scott Sutherland and John G. 


R. Leslie Rollo, 'T. 


posed by 


Marr. 


Hitt: Trevor {Passed five years’ course at the Welsh School of 
Architecture, The Technical College, Cardiff. Exempted from 
Final Examination], 10 Street, Port Talbot, Glam. 
Proposed by W. 8. Purchon, Harry Teather and Percy Thomas. 

course at the 


sridge 


Jounson: FRANCIS FREDERICK |Passed five years’ 
School of Architecture, Leeds College of Art. Exempted from 
Final Examination], The ‘Toft, High Street, Bridlington. 
| 


Proposed by Victor Bain, Arthur Easton and Lt.-Col. C,. D. 
Allderidge 

RENNIE: HUGH GRAHAM [Passed five years’ 
School of Architecture, University of Liverpool. Exempted 

Examination], 83 Stanhope Mews, E., South 
Kensington. Proposed by H. R. Goodrham, Christian Barman 
and Fred. G. Hicks 

Prupe: Joun Grerarp | Passed qualifying Examination approved by 
the Board of Architectural Education of the Royal Australian 
Institute of Architects], c/o Messrs. Hennessy, Hennessy & Co. 
Architects), 14 Martin Place, Sydney, N.S.W. Proposed by 
Professor Leslie Wilkinson, Professor Alfred S. Hook and Jas. 
R. F. Hen 


WoopHouse: WILFRID 


> } ] 
sartlett Schoo! ol 


course at the Liverpool 


from Final 


1ESSY. 


course at the 
London. 


vears’ 


MEYNELI 


Architecture, 


| Passed five 


University — of 





Exempted from Final Examination], 19 Wigmore Street, 
Cavendish Square, W.1. Proposed by Theodore Fyfe, Edwin 
Williams and A. ‘Trystan Edwards. 
AS LICENTIATES (15 
SaiLEY: Eric Norman, Bridge Road, Maidenhead, Berks: The 
Knowle Ray Park Avenue, Maidenhead. Proposed by J. 


Stanley Beard, W. E. Trent and G. Alan Vortescue. 

BaLtpry: WinttiAM CapaArNE, 6 Clarendon Street, Nottingham; 12 
Colville Stree Nottungham. Proposed by Alfred A A Thraves 
and the President and Hon. Secretary of the Nottingham, Derby 
and Lincoln Architectural Society under the provisions of 
syve-law , a 

BARNETT: HAROLD Samson, The Shanghai Land Investment Co., 
100 Jinkee l lat 1B, No. 1191, Bubbling 
We 1] Road, Sh: sright Fraser, C. G. Butlex 


M. Vente rs. 


Road, Shanghai, China; 
hai. Proposed by 





and J 

Bown: HAROLD LINLEY, 8 Victoria Avenue, Harrogate; Grain Beck, 
Killinghall, Harrogate. Proposed by Frank Tranmer, Victor 
Bain and B. R. Gribbon 

Crark: Jonn THomas Ince, Eldon Chambers, Wheeler Gate, 
Nottingham: 72 Addison Street, Nottingham. Proposed by 
John Woollatt, Charles H. Calvert and H. Alderman Dickman. 


Phos. Johns, 


Propose d by E. 


Mitchell. 


vFooT: LEONARD, Newmarket 
; 


George J. Skipper and William Henry 


Cro 


Seaford, 





Fosrer: Caprarn Francis Haroip, 11 Pelham Place, 
Sussex: Bramble Furlonge, Downsview Road, Seaford. Proposed 
by W. T. B. Foster and the President and Hon. Secretary of the 
South-Eastern Society of Architects under the provisions of 
Bye-law 

PouLKES-JONES ANEURIN, “Tan-y-gader House,” Dolgelley, 


Merioneth. Applying for nomination by the Coun il under the 


{ 4 ] > 
of Bye-law , (a 


provision 

Nunn: Toomas Harry, ¢ 0 Cecil Masey, Esq., 15 Caroline Street, 
Bedford Square, W.C.1; 33 Selwyn Crescent, Welling, Kent. 
Proposed by Cecil Mas« John P. Briggs and Hugh Macintosh. 


Proposed by 
Council 


Road, Dover. 


ROBSON GEORGI 41 lolkestone 
for nomination by the 


Ingalton Sanders and applyins 
inder the provisions of Bye-law 3 (d). 
AnpREW, C.R.1 Office, Catterick Camp, Yorks; 
Hesledk n, West Hartlepool Co. Durham 
sed by Geo. J. Bell and the President and Hon. Secretary 
f the Northern Architectural Association under the provisions 
of Bye-law 3 (a). 
Warerorp: Henry ALLEN, 184 Clapham Road, $.W.u: 2 Hilldown 
Road, Streatham, S.W.16. Proposed by Henry A. Douglass, 


P. Ion Elton and Richard B. Ling. 


SENIOR: JOHN 
12 Church Street. 
Prop 
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Wivurams: ArtHUR EpcGar, Architectural Assista1 Eng 
Dept., Town Hall, Ilford, Essex: 46 Well Wood R 
mayes, Essex. Proposed by J. Bruce Merson, H. Colbeck and 
Edward Meredith. 

Woops: WILLIAM JAMEs, c/o Messrs. Rees & Holt, 64 Rodney Stree 





Liverpool, 1; 56 Makin Street, Liverpool, 4. Proposed by 
Wm. P. Horsburgh, T. Taliesin Rees and O. D. Black 
ZWINGER: LIONEL Gorpon, Housing Department, B Enginee1 
and Surveyor’s Department, Town Hall, Wal Cheshire 
“Cotswold,” 175 Seabank Road, Wallasey. Prop by W. B 


Allison, Harold E. Davies and Professor Lionel B. B 


ELECTION OF MEMBERS 
In accordance with the terms of Bye-laws 10 and 11 the 
following candidates for membership were elected at the 
Council Meeting held on Monday, 14 January 192 
AS HON. ASSOCIATES 
Casson: STANLEY, M.A., F.S.A., Oxford 
Hussey: CHRISTOPHER EDWARD CLIVE 
PRisTRAM: ERNEsT WituiAm, Hon. D.Litt. (Oxor A.R.C.A 
AS FELLOWS (9 
Bax: Epwin GeorGce Goopson [A. 1905 


BHEDWAR: CAvAsjI KatkuusHRu [A4. 1924], B 
CuILton: Ernest ALFRED, F.S.I. [A. 1925.], I 
Crass: Henry RAtpu, M.Inst.C.E., F.S.I { ) Enfield 


GreiGc: BAXTER [A. 1902]. 

HaArTLey: WILLIAM Davin [A. 1928], Sloug! 

PASHEN: JOHN HERBERT, F.S.I., A.M.T.P.I., F.R.S.A 1. 1926 

Dar-es-Salaam, East Africa. 

TRENT: WILLIAM SyDNeEy [ A. 1926]. 

and the following Licentiate who is qualifie 

Clause 4, (c) (ii) of the Supplemental Cl 

Hew itt: ARTHUR GEORGE, Hong 
AS ASSOCIATES 

BALsTONE: Miss Joyce M. L. [Passed five 

tectural Association. Exempted from | 

Bournemouth. 





con 





3ANKS: ROBERT Louts | Passed five years urst Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Rickmans- 
worth. 

31RD: GERALD PELHAM | Passed five years’ course he Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final B rstoke 

CAMPBELL: JOHN [Passed five years’ cou G ww School of 
Architecture. Exempted from Final Glasgow 





CARDEN: ANDREW [Passed five years’ cours t the Architectural 
Association. Exempted from Final Exar 
DewinG: FRANK MArtTIN [Final], Norwich 


DuGGAN: DANIEL MICHAEL [Passed fi eal ou the Archi 
tectural Association. Exempted fror Fis I ation] 
Buenos Aires. 

DuKE-Woo.Ley: HitAry BEECHAM DUKE | Passed f rs’ course at 
the Bartlett School of Architecture, U1 rsity of London 
Exempted from Final Examinatiot 

DuNCAN: ALEXANDER [Passed five years’ urs e School of 
Architecture, Robert Gordon’s Colleges, Al leen. Exempted 
from Final Examination]. 

Finco: RicHARD HENRY CAREW [Passed five ye course at the 


Bartlett School of Architecture, | 
ted from Final Examination] 
FLEMING: LEONARD Hux.ey, A.A. Dip. [Passed { vears’ course al 
the Architectural Association. Exempt 

tion], Johannesburg. 


Exemp- 


Examina- 


GeEppEs: WILLIAM JAMEs [Passed five years I t the School ot 
Architecture, Robert Gordon's Colleges, Aberd« xempted 
from Final Examination], Buckie, Banffshir 

GODDARD: THEODORE Davin [Passed five rse at the 





Architectural Association. Exempted f I Examination 
HeatuH: WALTER FRANCIS GERARD l f > course at the 
Bartlett School of Architecture, Ur rsity of London. Ex- 


emptedfrom Final Examination] 
JAMEs: FRANK NorMAN [Passed five years’ cours¢ the Archite 
\ssociation. Exempted from Final Examir 


INSTITUTE 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS 26 7 


JOHNSTON: Miss Mona Biatn McGARret [Passed fiv« 
the Bartlett School of Architecture, 
Exempted from Final Examination], Chobham, 

MARSTON: FRANK [Final], Chislehurst. 


Morra: RicHArD Epwarp [Passed five years’ cours e Ar 
tectural Association. Exempted from Final E; 0 

OuLsson: RAE FULLER [Passed the qualifying Examii pp 
by the Board of Architectural Education of fy 


South African Architects], Cape ‘Town. 

PEAKE: Ciive RicHARD WILLIAM [Passed five y: 
Armstrong College School of Architecture 
Durham), Newcastle-on-Tyne. Exempted from | 
tion], Sunderland. 

PETERS: BERNARD, Dip.Arch. | Passed five years’ cou e Li 
pool School of Architecture, University ol | l 
empted from Final Examination], Liverpool. 

REEKIE: RONALD FRASER [Passed five years’ course a Scl 


Architecture, Leeds College of Art. Exempt m_ Fin; 
Examination]. 

<ICHARDSON: JOHN CLIFFORD | Passed five years’ coun e Sc 
of Architecture, Victoria University, Manchest Exet 
from Final Examination], Manchester. 

PaAyLorR: ALFRED KENNETH | Passed five years’ course ai the Depart: 
ment of Architecture, University of Shefheld. | pted fr 
Final Examination], Shefheld. 


PavLtor: Cyrit MAxwe.t, B.Arch. | Passed five year 
School of Architecture, McGill 
empted from Final Examination], Brockville, Ont 

[HOMSON: 


Examination], Barnton, Midlothian. 

VARCOE: ALEXANDER WENTWORTH [Passed five years . 
School of Architecture, Edinburgh College of Art. E 
from Final Examination], Joppa, Midlothian. 

Watson: ADAM [Final], Glasgow. 

Wituiams: Cenypp WapE [Final], Edgware. 

AS LICENTIATE (1 


SAYER: THOMAS FRANCIs, Eastbourne. 


R.I.B.A. PROBATIONERS 
During the 
revistered as Probationers of the Royal Institute: 


Bates: Eric ALBERT, 316 Dudley Road, Birmingham 


BEARDSHAW: JOHN Epwarp, “Oriel Lodge,’ Robertson Road, Bux- 


on, Derbys. 

BENNETT: JOHN FREDERICK, 45 Essex Road, Gravesend, Kent 
BicGin-PouNnb: WILLIAM JACK, 62 St. Michael’s Road, Yeovil. 
BLOXHAM: JOHN, 22 Baxtergate, Doncaster, Yorks. 


month of December 1934 the following we 


Univers “ae : 


University, Montreal. Ex. 


WitxiaM Innes [Passed five years’ course at School 
\rchitecture, Edinburgh College of Art. Exempt rom Fina 





BouTELL: LEONARD JOHNATHAN, 14 Foster Road, Parkeston, 
Harwich, Essex. 

BowMAN: JOHN, 3 Brewerton Road, Oldham, Lancs. 

Carr: HEDLEY NORMAN, c.o Union Bank of Australia, 71 Corn 
E.C.9. 

CHEYNE: JOHN Ross, 17 St. John’s Road, Bucksburn, Aberdeen. 

Dixon: JoHN JAMES Scorr, Glendale, Mitford Road, Morpet 


Northumberland. 
DrybeEN: JoHN WiLtiam, 12 Thistlebarrow Road, Bournemouth 
Evans: WituiAM Davin, 5 Argyle Avenue, Gorseinon, Swa 
EVERETT: ALAN GEORGE, 179 Priory Road, Hornsey, N.8 





Fincu: JAMEs Tuomas, 42 Dollis Hill Avenue, Cricklewood, \.W-- 


ForBEs: JOHN Mack, 64 Ightenhill, Park Lane, Burnley 
GARTON: ARTHUR ERNEsT JAMES, 97 St. George’s Road, 5.\W.1 
GORHAM: JOAN CeciLiaA, Avonside, Limpley-Stoke, Nr. Bath 
GriERSON: Couin, Hamilton, Staunton Road, Headington, Oxt' 
GRIFFIN: JOHN OswaLp, 41B Queen’s Avenue, Muswell Hill, \ 


HARGREAVEs: Harry, 433 Whalley New Road, Blackburn, Lancs 
HARRISON: MICHAEL CHARLES, 117 Tennyson Road, Luton, Beds 


HircHon: Epwarp, 146 Duke Street, Southport, Lancs 


Horn: Raymonp Artuer, “Lyndene,”’ Wisbech Road, King’s Lym 


Nortolk. 
Hupson: CHARLU 


York. 


LAWRENCE, Station House, Copmanth 


Dai 
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Iewitt: S Paut, 54 Temple Fortune Lane, Golders Green, 
N.W 

loLty: | WittiAm, 26 Corie Road, Norwich, Norfolk. 

i \IALpwyn, 45 Norwood Road, Stretford. 

| a \ ; MircitLtE YARROW, 54 St. Charles’ Square, 
N. AK ton, W.10. 

Kan: I xG, 72 Gower Street, W.C.1. 

Key: Fi kK ALLEN, 10 Errington Road, Colchester. 


INTONY, 55 Stokewood Road, Bournemouth. 
+e: Pytchley Road, Kettering, Northants. 
ers AnrHony, 45 East Dean Road, Eastbourne, 

iM Perer, 42 Woodfield Crescent, Ealing, W.5. 

UN JAMES, 4 Ascog Street, Crosshill, Glasgow. 

HAEL Ernest, Corner End, Warren Road, Deganwy, 





wn Lorrus, 12 Argyll Mansions, Kensington, W.14. 


Noa: NokMAN McKirpy, 153 Henniker Gardens, East Ham, 
Et 

PARSON \RD CHRISTOPHER, The Mount, Yatton, Somerset. 

Pickup: GrorrReY, 7 Braeside, Blackburn. 

Ritey: H STANLEY, 3 Gloucester Avenue, Levenshulme, Man- 
che 

Rircute: FRANK, 5 Osborne Terrace, Arbroath. 

Rusack: HELEN COWAN, 34 Westbourne Gardens, Folkestone. 

SanpeRs: WitttAM HamiLron, c/o Hunter, 25 Napiershall Street, 
Gla 

SuirH: Ji 19 Spring Lane, Radcliffe, Manchester. 

SuirH#: RoGer Gorpon, “Burnside,” 45 Queen’s Parks Drive, 





Bournemouth. 

WittiAM Goprrey, Kathrey Cottage, Moor Hall Park, 
Sutton Coldfield. 

Parr: JOHN KENNETH, 7 Keith Terrace, Blackhall, Edinburgh, 4. 

Tare: JouN Wuysati, Tate Buildings, Kingsway, East Kirkby, 
Nott 


STREATHIE 


Joun GERARD, Springfield House, Springfield Avenue, 

Darlinghurst, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 

NEY FREDERIC, ““Glenthorne,”’ 28 Ersham Road, Hailsham, 
Sussex. 

Wace: DonaLp, 136 Crow Lane East, Newton-le-Willows, Lancs. 

Warp: Roperr WAKERLEY, 19 Grafton Road, Handsworth, Bir- 
mingham, 21. 

WaTsON: KENNETH JAMES VICTOR, I 
Middlesex. 

WuirAKeR: PereR Hume, The Woodlands, Dore, Nr. Sheffield, 
Derbyshire. 

WHITEHEAD: HAROLD, ‘Totties, Thongsbridge, Huddersfield. 

Wits: Francis Bratm, Narrow Coombe, Ilsington, Nr. Newton 
\bl rt. Devon. 

YounG: FRANK WiLuiam, 13 Handsworth Road, Tottenham, N.17. 


Road, Enfield, 


Lancaster 


ELECTION OF STUDENTS R.I1.B.A. 
lhe following were elected as Students R.I.B.A. at the meet- 
ing of the Council held on the 14 January 1935. 


\snorr: VERNON RUECROFT, 22 Leslie Crescent. Gosforth. Newcastle- 


upon- Tyne, 3 





> 3 

\PPLEGARTH: ARNOLD, Station House, Seghill, Dudley, R.S.O, 
Ne rthumberland. 

BAKER: JouN Henry, Thong House, Nr. Gravesend. Kent. 

DARLEY: ARTHUR Leste FRANCIS, “*Beechwood,” g Fermoy Road, 
Thorpe Bay, Southend-on-Sea. 


Barnes: Witttam Epwinx, The Bungalow, Rashleigh Drive, Vange. 
| 


Barrett: WitttiAM Horace, 40 Dassett Road, W. Norwood, S.E.27. 


BareMax: Tomas Ropert, Sherbourne House, Allesley, Nr. 
Ci ntry. 
BICKERTON: FRED WoopHot sE, Clarence Villa, Faglescliffe S.O., 


Co. Durham. 
Bipwe1 HuGH Drypen, ‘The Cottage,” William Way, Letch- 


IRD: INENNETH JOHN, 45 Surrey Street, Norwich. 
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BRAMLEY: AMBROSE Roy, 13 Ardfern Avenue, Norbury, $.W.16. 
BROCKLESBY: RICHARD SHEARWOOD, 267 Kingston Road, Merton, 
S.W.19 
BURDEN: STANLEY Ernest, 145 Marlborough Road, Oxford. 
Carr: Hep_tey NorMAnN, c’o Union Bank of Australia, 71 Cornhill, 
London, E.C.3 
Casstipy: Witrrip JosepH, Red House, Church Road, Urmston, 
Nr. Manchester. 
Cuipiey: Leste CLaupe, 349 Green Lanes, Palmers Green, N.1 
Cooper: Rosert Ernest Woop, 71 Parkhurst Road, Holloway, N.7. 
DarLtow: HENRY ARTHUR JACK, 36 Leinster Square, London, W.2. 
Davies: NoRMAN TALBot, Ranmore, Ewell, Epsom, Surrey. 
Davison: JOHN, 87 Mount Road South, Sunderland. 
Deans, RALPH WI1x.Is, 84 Brecknock Road, London, N.7. 
Deas: JOHN HENDERSON, c/o 29 Chalk Hill Road, Norwich. 
Dorey: Witrrip ATHELsToN, “Home Court,” 24 Palace 
London, S.W.2. 
Drake: JAcK WittiAM, The Red House, Chesham Bois, Bucks 
FINDLATER: GEORGE ROBERTSON, 27 East Grange, Sunderland. 
FLACK: ARTHUR WALTER, c/o E. J. Thomas, 30 Landport Terrace, 
Southsea, Hants. 
FouNTAIN: EDGAR WALTER, 92 Westcotes Drive, Leicester. 
Gasson: ARTHUR JOHN, 42 Mays Hill Road, Shortlands, Nent. 
GERRISH: HERBERT Vicror, The Grove, Fishponds, Bristol. 
GoobALL: Ernest Roy, 28 Blakes Lane, New Malden, Surrey. 
Grirrirus: STANLEY THOoMAs, 12 Vicarage Terrace, St. Thomas, 
Swansea 
GricGs: Cyrit Percy, 37 Warwick Road, Earls Court, $.W 
Groves: (Miss) Mary Ross, 45 Redston Road, Hornsey, N.& 


3. 


Road, 


Haut: WittraAm Ropney, “‘Allanedge.”’ Plane Tree Nest Lane, 
Halifax, Yorks. 

Harris: Eric Bricut, 15 Binley Road, Coventry. 

Henoist: CHARLES JAMES AmBROsE, 94 Orchard Way, Shirley, 


Croydon. 
HERITAGE: GEORG! 
Hill, N.10. 
HorsMAN: REGINALD ALFRED, 
Hunt: Lioner BERNARD, C/o 
penden, Herts. 

Jerson: GEORGE WILLIAM, “Kersal,’* Grasmere 
hall, Cheshire. 

KEELING: JOHN WILLIAM, 16 Waverley Street, Dudley, Worcs 

KitNeR: Denis Scott, 1 Craig-y-don, Earls Heaton, Dewsbury, 
Yorks 

KinGpon: WILLIAM, “Fern Mount,’ Clayton, Bradford, Yorks. 

KINGHORN: ERNEsT, 39 Malvern Street, Newcastle-on-Tyn 

Lyon: Georce Wiiuiam, “The Bungalow,” Landress Lane 
ley, E. Yorks 

McArtTNEY: JOHN WILLIAM, 43 Faraday Avenue, Sidcup, Kent 

Martin: Davin Grirrirus, 20 Ashworth Road, London, W.9. 

MEILANDT: Gascon BAGNALL, 12.4 Leinster Square, London, W.2. 

Mitnes: CHARLES Brian KENDALL, “*Wayside,” 45 Sutton Road, 
Bournemouth. 

NEALON: KENNETH, 22 Coombe Road, Croydon. 

NETTLETON: Cyrit NEVILLE, 2 Melrose Avenue, Linthorpe, 
brough, N. Yorks. 


Pau: Isaac, 4 Silverdale Road, Hove, Sussex. 


Henry REGINALD, 13 Pages Lane, Muswell 
4 


10 Maida Vale Terrace, Plymouth 
‘Ishmailia”’ Piggottshill Lane, Har- 


Crescent, Bram- 


Bever- 


Middles- 


RaLpH: THomAs CARLYLE, 30 Turner Road, Norwich 

Reeves: ARTHUR GEORGE, 17 North Road, Hayes End, Middlesex. 

RICHARDSON: ALBERT EpmuNpD, 62 Brook Road, Newbury Park, 
Ilford, Essex 

RICHARDSON: LAWRENCE IrRviInE, “Oakburn,” Shadwell Lane, 


Moortown, Leeds. 
SawpDay: JOHN TREvVor, Evington House, Old Evington, Leicester 
SHUARD: GEORGE WILLIAM, 107 Queen’s Gate, South Kensington, 
London, Ss W.7. 
SIMMONS: SIDNEY, 57 Constance Road, Sutton, Surrey. 
SKINGSLEY: Er1IG STANLEY, 10 Oakdene Drive, ‘Volworth Rise, 
Surbiton, Surrey. 
SmirH: Maurice WILLIAM, 22 Waverley Avenue, 
SmyTH: Lesiiz, 18 May Street, Belfast. 
SoLoMoNn: CLARANCE, 12 Brandon Grove, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 2 


Wembk Vy. 
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SpARE: KENNETH ArTHUR, “Fark S I S 
Wallington, Surrey. 

SPENCER: ALFRED LLoyp, Tunstall Park, S 

SURMAN: JOHN MAXWELL, 93 Howard Street, I O 


Taytor: Maurice Ewan, “Brookside,” 59Bare I R Lan ad 


Tempe: Peter, 418 Hornsey Road, I N 

Tuomas: Isaac Hopkin, 47 Beversbrook R 

THompson: Ropert Grey. 12 Bri in R 
Toomer: JOHN Epwin, ‘* Midfields,”’¢ eyti some! 
Trude: JOHN GerRARD, Springfield H St \ 


N.S.W., A 


Darlinghurst, Sydney, 


TE 
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VERNON: FRANK CARLYLE, 49 Collingham Road, Li 
WALKER: Dents VIVIAN CAMPBELL, c/o Olley and Ha Ou 
Street, Great Yarmouth. 
WarbD: JOHN Frank, 21 Eglinton Road, Bow, E.3. 
WinpLE: Coutin WitttiAM LepGer, Banner Cross H 
Road, Sheffield, 11. 
Winsor: RONALD Louts, c’o E. J. ‘Thomas, 30 Lan 
Ne 1 n } 
WisEMAN: R .LD Haptey, Westbourne, Higher 
Ni B kpool 
\\ I SY 4 Wesl Street. Waterloo, Live 


Notices 


FIFTH GENERAL MEETING, SESSIO) 
MONDAY 11 FEBRUARY V1 I 
The Fifth General Meeting of t S ) b 
held on Monday 11 t 
purposes: 
lo read the Minutes of the Foun Ger 1M | oO! 
Monday 28 January 1935; 


THE 


February 1Q35 


Formally to admit members 
their election: 
Mr. Percy EF. Thomas. 


“The Planning of Municipal I 


O.B.E / | 
suildi 


EXHIBITION OF PRIZE DRAWIN( 
The Annual Exhibition of Designs and D 


for the Prizes and Studentships, 193 t 
Henry Florence Hall until 2 February, b rs of 
10 a.m. and 8 p.m., Saturday 10 a.m. a1 


ASSOCIATES AND THI 
Assoc iates who ar¢ eligible al | 
Fellowship are reminded that if t} 
the election to take place on 15 Apri 
necessary nomination forms to the Seci R.1.] 
than Saturday, 16 February 1935 


) 


LICENTIATES AND THE FELLOW 
The attention of Licentiates is called to provisions of Sec- 
tion IV, Clause 4 (4) and (cz), of the Supplemental ( 
1925. Licentiates who are eligible 
to the Fellowship can obtain full part I ition to 
the Secretary R.I.B.A., 
pose to apply for nomination. 


THE USE OF THE TITLES “CHARTERED 
TECT” AND “REGISTERED AI 


FELLOWSHIP 


stating the clausé Vv Dro- 


Now that the Registration Act is in force, the | have 
been asked to give advice with regard to the best ise the 
title ‘‘Registered Architect’? by members I B.A ) 


have been placed on the Register, and who LV 
right to use the designation ‘‘Chartered Ar . 
The Council recommend that members of the R.I.B.A ho 
have been registered should use the signatior Chartered 
and Registered Architect.” 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Members are reminded that the National Ass 
Water Users, on which the R.I.B.A. is represented, exists for 
purpose of protecting the interests of consumers 
Members who experience difficulti 


USERS 


ympanies, 
k the 
iation is 


etc., in connection with fittings are recommer: 


advice of the Association. The address of the Asso 
46 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 


iation of 


NEW BUILDING MATERIALS AND PREPA 
The Science Standing Committee wish to draw 
the fact that information in the records of the Buildi: 


TIONS 


ition to 


esearch 
Station, Garston, Watford, is freely available to any mber of 
hitectural profession, and suggest that architects would 


well advised, when considering the use of new ma 
preparations of which they have had no previous exp 
to the Director for any information he can impa 


ials and 
ence, to 


{ regara- 








o their properties and application. 
I 


CESSATION OF MEMBERSHIP 


er the provisions of Bye-law 21, the folloy 


REB.A:: 


{ to be members of the 


As FELLOWS 
The Re Herbert Cooper Anderson. 
Frank Clemes. 


Charles Frederick Ward. 


\s ASSOCIATES 
Sefton Stocktord Careless. 
John William Kay. 
Paul Willia Mulready. 
\Mlaung Tun Sein. 





Robert Ewan. 
Edgar Rees Griffiths. 
Henry Lloyd Jones. 

Frederick William Kinns. 

Roland Look. 

Captain George Melville Mc€ orquodale. 
Ernest Albert Newton. 

Henry Paul. 

William Henrv David Richards. 


John Edward Taylor. 


DISCIPLINARY ACTION 


\fr. Arthur Herbert Holmes of The Parade, South Bentle¢ 
Esse Fellow. was bv decree of the Council dated 1 | Jar uar' 


3 made pursuant o tl 


1e Bye-laws expelled from membership 


the Royal Institute and accordingly he ceased to be a mem- 


" 
per on that date. 
Vib Frank Goddard 


Station (¢ Coalville, 


Mr. Thomas Bertram 
near Leicester, Licentiates, wer 


the Council dated 14 January 193 
made pursuant to the Bye-laws. 


and 
hambers. 


reprimanded by decree of 


Wain ol 


) 








Pren 
Last 
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Competitions 


COMP ION FOR DEVELOPMENT OF KING 
EET HOUSING SITE, KIRKCALDY 

The | etitions Committee desire to call the attention of 
atl the fact that the conditions of the above competi- 
ese , accordance with the Regulations of the R.1.B.A. 
The ¢ itions Committee are in negotiation with the 
cia n the hope of securing an amendment. In the 
 aineetl embers should not take part in the competition. 

BISHOPSGATE POLICE STATION AND HOSPITAL 

ll ration of the City of London are to hold a compe- 


6 architects in the Metropolitan area for the re- 
the Pc lice Station and Hospital al sishopsgat 
— iu of £250, £150 and £50 will be offered. Mr. H. 
\ust nH F.) is the Assessor. 


CROYDON: DEVELOPMENT SCHEME 


[he Corporation of Croydon are holding a competition for 
the lay- ind development of a site in the centre of the town. 

Assessor: Mr. Thomas Adams, F.S.I., M.T.P.I. [F-] 

Premiums: £500, and £350 to be divided between not more 

laced next in order of merit. 

Last dav for receiving designs: 30 April 1935. 

Last day for questions: 31 January 1935. 

Conditions may be obtained from the Town Clerk, Town 
Hall, Croydon. Deposit £1 1s. 

GLOUCESTER: CEMETERY CHAPEL AND 


BUILDINGS 
The Gloucester Corporation invite architects practising in 
area of the Wessex Society of Architects to submit in 


mpetition designs for a cemetery chapel and auxiliary 
Idings at Coney Hill. 
Assessor: Mr. Edward Maufe [F.). 


125 and 100 guineas. 





Last « for receiving designs: 27 March 1935. 
IERTFORD: COUNTY COUNCIL NEW CENTRAL 
OFFICES 


Phe Hertfordshire County Council are to hold a competition 
irchitects of British nationality for new Central Offices 
County Council at Leahoe, Hertford. 

, £250 and £150 will be offered. 

{ e Asse ssor. 


Premiums of 
Mr. Robe rt Atkinson [F.] 


WEST HUMBERSTONE, LEICESTER: 
LIBRARY 
[he Corporation of the City of Leicester invite architects 
sident or practising within the City boundaries to submit in 
mpetition designs for a Branch Library to be erected at 
West Humberstone. 
Assessor: Mr. H. A. Gold, M.C. [F.]. 
Premiums: £75, £50 and £25. 
Last day for receiving designs: 28 February 1935. 
Last day for questions: 14. December 1934. 


BRANCH 


CARPET DESIGN COMPETITION 
The Furnishing Trades’ Organiser is promoting a competition 
t designs for four types of carpet, 
ass of £5 
the best design submitted by a student aged 18 or under. 
udent of recognised Schools of Art or Technology in the 
british Isles are eligible to compete. Full conditions of the 
mpetition are published in the Furnishing Trades’ Organiser 
tJanuary 1935. The closing date for entries is 30 March 1935. 


with two prizes in each 
»and £2 10s. There is also a special prize of £2 10s. 


S 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
COMPETITION FOR HOUSE DESIGNS 

Che Edinburgh Architectural Association invite Fellows, 
Associates and Students of the Association to submit in com- 
petition designs for two types of houses, (a) one-storey and (b 
two storeys. Prizes of £5 and £2 10s. are offered for each type. 
I he Jury of Assessors will be nominated by the President of the 
Edinburgh A.A. 


2 February 1935. 


Members’ Column 


SITUATION VACANT 
\rchitect, preference being given to candidates with 
accepted professional qualifications and an aptitude for architectural 
design. Salary £425 per annum. 


The last day for receiving entries is Saturday, 


ASSISTANT 


For forms of application apply 
addressed foolscap envelope to Mr. F. Willey, 
34 Old Elvet, Durham. Last day for receiving applica- 
16 Fe bruary 1935. 

rRIP TO ASIA MINOR AND SYRIA 
r considering exploring Asia Minor and Syria, probably 
, about \pril, would be glad to hear from another Architect 
to join and share expenses.—Box No. 7135, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 

NEW PRACTICE 

Mr. J. H. Harcreaves [A.] is now in practice at 104 London 

Street, Fleetwood. and will be ple ased to receive trade cataloguc S, 


1 lre 
AUT OSS. 


enclosing stamped 
F.R.I1.B.A., 


tions 


ARCHITE( 


with car 





etc., at that ¢ 

Mr. THomas Burrinctron, A.R.I.B.A., 150 Church Street, Ken- 
sinetcn, W.8, has now removed his office to 25 Hich Street, Swindon, 
Wilts [Tel.: Swindon 850], and will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues, etc., at that address. 

Mr. Davin BEECHER has started in practice at 14 Park End 
Street, Oxford [Tel.: 3171], and will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues and samples, etc. 

Mr. W. CLAUDE PoPprpLEeTON [A.] has taken over the practice ot 
Mr. S. P. Fairhurst. architect, Oddfellows Hal! Chambers, Mirfield, 
Yorks. The name of the firm is now Messrs. S. P. Fairhurst and 
Poppleton, A.R.I.B.A., of the same address, who will be pleased to 
receive trade literature, catalogues, etc. 

PARTNERSHIPS WANTED 

Y OUN¢ Architect, A.R.I.B.A., University 
architectural partnership in or near London. 
c/o secretary 

ASSOCIATI 


desirous otf ta 


Lecturer, desires an 


Reply Box No. 1115, 
B.: 
rge experience of public and private works is 
g up a partnership in an established firm of archi- 
of forming a firm on equal basis with another architect in 
district where hard work would be likely to produce good 
Southern or South-eastern Counties preferred. Capital 
diately available.—Box No. 1715, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 
SHARE IN PARTNERSHIP FOR DISPOSAL 

MemBER wishes to dispose of half-share partnership in busy general 

Box No. 1915, 








tects, O! a 
results. 


imme- 


office in west country city. £800 premium required. 

o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

ALTERATION IN PARTNERSHIP 

Owr1nG to ill-health, Mr. F. Barry Peacock, of Messrs. Peacock and 
Bewlay, will be retiring on the 31st inst., and from that date Mr. 
Ernest C. Bewlay will take into partnership Mr. F. Wager and 
Mr. E. Berks Norris, chartered architects, who have been associated 
with the firm for many years. The firm will continue to practise 
in the same offices under the name of Peacock and Bewlay, to whom 
all communications should be addressed at 83 Colmore Row, Birm- 
ingham, 3. 

PRACTICE FOR DISPOSAL 
LONDON architect, retiring after more than 40 years’ domestic and 
ecclesiastical practice, wishes to dispose of goodwill (five unfinished 
churches, etc.), and all drawings, documents, furniture and office 
equipment.—Box No. 2015, c/o Secretary R.I.B.A. 
CLERK OF WORKS 

THE recommendation of a really good Clerk of Works free in 
April for a two years’ contract in Lancashire would be much appre- 
ciated by Alan E. Munby, g Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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ROOM IN OFFICI I Che ¢ hairman announced that the Council prop ) submit to 
h t | mall 1 Majesty the King the name of Mr. W. M. Dud m. Corres. 


WESTMINSTER archites ‘gs 
tt mnding Member (Holland), as a fit recipient of the R Gold Medal 


available to | 
might require casiona | | 4 193 
Secretary R.1.B. Phe Secretary having read the Deed of Awar Prizes and 
lentships made by the Council under the Ci 1 Seal, the 
ik ese with attract ae’ er Bloomsbu sealed envelopes bearing the mottoes of the succ: ompetitors 
opened and the names disclosed. 
Edward Maufe, M.A., Oxon [F.], read a re f the works 
submitted for the Prizes and Studentships, 1935, an rated it by 


district offer 
practitioner, 
co secretary 

CHE office is on the of , motion of Mr. A. H. Moberly LF}: « an of the 
dens. W.8. and has just been comple ' Irn | I Board of Architectural Education,  se¢ 1 by Mr 
with large , tresse ee ich, F.C.G.1., B.Sc., Education Officer of the !on County 
artificial lighting lephone, ho fire te oul a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. E. Maut clamation 

ee led 

itory, tvpcew wielly responde to. 

lavatory, typ : 


\pply Box No. 2215 ) tary R.EBA e proceedings closec 


at 9.35 p.m. 


OnE room, 18 ft. by = let in busv A i Victoria 
Street, with sep: te entrance al I nt ior re 
tenant aad t be arrangé | i¢ sire I \ S renta A. B. - Insurance Department 
including light and cleani BoxN S IN. HOUSE PURCHASE SCHEME 
[WO ROOMS REQUIRI For property in Great Britain only 


MEMBE! iemenleng day ican ite viet IMPORTANT CHANGES 
fb 81 ‘ cnr : : TRA Phe A.B.S. Insurance Department has for som 
special feature of negotiating loans for house pur 
architects and their clients with a leading assurat 
The scheme has now been revised, the amount of the loan 


Munutes | I I being in seseeeill ies 80 per cent. and the charges of the office’s 


are surveyor and solicitor being paid by the assurance office. 
SESSION : 


At the Third Ger il Mee } ( Revised Terins 
Monday, 14 January 193 ) pn \mount of loan .. 80 per cent. of the value of the 
Mr. John Begg, Vice-President, 11 ( property as certified by the 
ee hh cotter : see. surveyor employed by the 
Members ot! ounciul), 4 : I l ) { Cee ’ 
} } ‘ oftice., 
Council). 9g Lic lates idit \ ), ane 


very large number of \ rs ; 
he Minutes of the Second Ge ra I . cen Repayment + By means of an _ endowment 


1934, having been published | n as rea assurance which discharges 
confirmed and signed as correct the loan at the end of 15 or 20 
Phe Hon. Secretary announced years or at the earlier death o 
Louis Harrison, ele ted Cel t 7 , the borrower. 
; N.B.—The office does not usually undertake loans under the 
terms of this prospectus on: 
Preperty of which the value exceeds £2,500, 


Rate of interest .. 5 per cent. (gross 


farsland, Retired Member f Architects )) Property of the bungalow type, or where the accom: 
since 1928 lane I the lat modation is of such a nature as to render the 
Society of Archite om 1893 mM suditor from property not freely marketable, 


Al et teeta nee Property not in the sole occupation of the borrower, 
awarded tl Societ ; 
Bi 


Thomas Henry 
Harry Cheeth lected a t juoted on application. 
And it was Resolved thi he 1 I l I ) Special Conce ssions to Architects 
entered on the Minutes a1 ur ‘ 1 the case of houses in course of erection, it has been 
dolence be conveyed to their re arranged that provided the plan and specification have been 


Th lowing members atter I } : : : ; 
the followin ved by the surveyor acting for the office, ONE-HALF of the 


umount of the loan agreed upon will be advanced on a certifi- 
ate from the office’s surveyor that the walls of the house are 
cted and the roof on and covered in to his satisfaction. 
Please write for full particulars and a quotation from the 
Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 66 Portland Place, 
W.1. Telephone: Welbeck 5721. 


Dieaneters but where such properties are acceptable special terms will be 


were formally admitt 


Douglas \\ 
Miss Carn 
KF. 1 

H. J. Whitt 
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